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Gsood thing he’s grown 


He seemed like a big fellow 
in the rush days of 1941. But 


it’s a good thing he’s bigger 


today. For the telephone sys- 
tem of nine years ago couldn’t 
possibly do today’s job. 
Since 1941, the Bell System 
has increased the number of 


telephones by more than 
16,000,000. There are nearly 


twice as many now as nine 
years ago. 

Millions of miles of Long 
Distance circuits have been 
added. Billions of dollars 
have been spent for new 
equipment of all kinds. The 
number of Bell Telephone em- 
ployees has increased to more 
than 600,000. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Times like these emphasize 
the benefits of such growth 
and the value of a strong, 
healthy telephone company to 
serve the Nation’s needs. 

For now, more than ever, 
the Nation depends on tele- 
phone service to get things 
done and speed the job of 
defense. 
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The Federal Government and 
Education 


A Fournal Symposium 


Federal Aid to Higher 
Education 
By ELBERT D. THOMAS 


There is nothing new in the idea that 
the Federal Government should assist in 
the support of education. I am on record 
as a proponent of such Federal support, in 
part because of my firm belief that Fed- 
eral aid is necessary in order more fully to 
provide and equalize educational oppor- 
tunities throughout the nation. I do not 
want Federal control of education and I 
stand vigorously opposed to any attempt 
to impose such Federal control. My 
experience with Federal aid to education, 
both as an administrator and legislator, 
has not given rise to the fears expressed 
by some that it inevitably must lead to 
Federa! control. 

I am more disposed to be fearful of the 
consequences of our failure to take the 
constructive steps necessary to the formu- 
lation of a systematic policy of such aid. 
There is no use in further procrastination 
over the basic issue of whether govern- 
mental aid is to be granted. Federal aid 


to education has been and is being given 
today, of course, in many ways. Indeed, 
it has been with us for more years than 
most of our great institutions of higher 
education have been in existence. 

The time has come, nevertheless, for 
the adoption by law of sound principles 
governing such assistance. The con- 
tinuation of piecemeal Federal legislation 
to meet emergency conditions is fraught 
with very real dangers of control. The 
history of grants for specific purposes, for 
meeting problems so pressing that na- 
tional action has been deemed necessary, 
would appear to indicate the necessity of 
establishing definite principles for aid 
without control. Undesirable control of 
education can be avoided, but a definite 
set of principles must be written into law 
to prevent it. 

Cursory examination of the history of 
Federal aid to education reveals that 
although the necessity for such financial 
aid has been recognized throughout our 
life as a nation, the aid granted has fol- 
lowed no definite pattern. In large part, 
the assistance has been provided through 
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emergency programs widely scattered 
through the various departments and 
agencies, with no established govern- 
mental policy. Frequently it has been 
administered on a basis of expediency, 
but it has nevertheless profoundly influ- 
enced the whole financial structure of 
higher education. 

It is an established historical fact that 
we always have had Federal aid to educa- 
tion in some form, and if we can judge 
the future by the past, we shall continue 
to have it in some form. From the land 
grants provided in the ordinances of 1785 
and 1787 down to the National Science 
Foundation Act, the Congress has en- 
acted a series of measures to aid edu- 
cation. Some of these measures have set 
aside lands for the exclusive use of the 
schools; some have provided specific 
grants of money; some have provided for 
direct grants to specified institutions of 
higher education; some have been enacted 
to meet emergency conditions of such 
critical proportions that the national 
welfare demanded Federal action. 

It is at this point, as I view the matter, 
that the chief threat of Federal control 
lies. When it becomes necessary to pro- 
vide national funds to correct intolerable 
deficiencies in our educational system, 
the act authorizing such funds must nec- 
essarily be specific and more or less 
mandatory. This is Federal control of 
education, unintentionally, perhaps, but 
inevitably, I think, assured. 

Basically, the answer to this dilemma 
is simple: the Federal Government 
should attempt to avoid the necessity of 
sporadic emergency measures as stopgaps 
of our educational system by providing 
continuing assistance on a sound basis. It 
goes without saying that Federal control 
of education can be written into a law or 
it can be specifically prohibited by the 
law, depending, in the main, upon the 
purpose of the legislation and the condi- 
tions under which it is drafted. 

The series of emergency measures 
which were enacted during the depression 
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years, including those governing the 
Works Progress Administration and Pub- 
lic Works Administration, the Civilian 
Conservation Corps, and the National 
Youth Administration with its work- 
scholarships, was intended to meet spe- 
cific and emergency situations. While the 
need and the value of these types of 
assistance were largely peculiar to the 
times, nevertheless they represented 
types of assistance which form a potential 
pattern of Federal control. Why? Be- 
cause they were based, not upon a fixed 
continuing principle of financial aid 
extended through and administered by 
the legal education authorities of the 
several states, but upon the programs of 
special Federal agencies. With due regard 
to the conditions which gave rise to these 
special programs, I believe this approach 
is wrong in principle and, if followed long 
enough, can only result in increasing con- 
trol by the Federal Government of the 
whole structure of public education. 
Such legislation, of course, creates Federal 
agencies the personnel of which is feder- 
ally appointed and federally directed, the 
policies of which stem from national 
rather than state sources. There is no 
need to belabor the point. There is need 
only to emphasize that in this direction 
lies the ultimate and inevitable draining 
away of state and local authority over 
the schools. 

The Morrill Land Grant Act of 1862 
was a milestone in the history of Federal 
aid to education. This Act represented a 
departure from the previous policy of the 
Federal Government in educational mat- 
ters. Previous grants-in-aid had been 
for the broad purpose of extending gen- 
eral financial assistance to education. 
The Morrill Act established the principle 
of aid for a specific purpose—that of 
support of a college, the land-grant col- 
lege, whose main subjects would be “ agri- 
culture and the mechanic arts,” with 
provision also for the teaching of military 
science. The support was provided by 
grants of land in each state and subse- 
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quent annual appropriations of monies 
from the Federal treasury. The principle 
of grants for specific purposes was ex- 
tended further by the Smith-Hughes Act 
of 1917, which was designed to promote 
the teaching of vocational subjects in the 
public schools and to provide special 
education for teachers of vocational 
subjects. 

These two laws, subsequently amended 
many times, have operated generally in 
a satisfactory manner. Their purposes 
were good, and their benefits to the pub- 
lic welfare are unquestioned. However, 
the question might justly be raised 
whether legislation of such specific nature 
may not ultimately be made to embrace 
elements of undue control. 

From the viewpoint of fundamental 
long-range policy, it may be debated 
whether the principle according to which 
grants for specific purposes are made is a 
sound one from the standpoint of foster- 
ing proper relationships between the Fed- 
eral Government and the states, which 
are vested with the legal responsibility for 
public education. Certainly, there is valid 
ground for questioning the dangers inher- 
ent in the piecemeal, makeshift type of 
Federal aid which, historically, has been 
the policy of the Federal Government 
toward public education. That policy is 
a paradox: It is a policy of no policy. 
This I consider dangerous and indefensi- 
ble. It is a policy that appears to have 
developed from an unwillingness to face 
squarely, without equivocation, the issue 
of Federal assistance to education. 
Either the Federal Government should, 
once for all, establish the principle of no 
aid whatsoever or it should derive a long- 
range, ongoing policy for aid, based upon 
principles which will assiduously avoid 
rather than guarantee Federal control 
over education. 

The need for Federal assistance to edu- 
cation, in some form at least, has been so 
well demonstrated through public hear- 
ings and public discussion that it hardly 
seems necessary to attempt to make a 
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case. Fundamentally, I suppose, the 
matter might be reduced to comparatively 
simple terms. Education of all the people 
constitutes the sine gua non of the demo- 
cratic system of government. Wealth and 
youth are inequitably distributed, quite 
naturally, perhaps, among the states and 
territories. The nation as a whole, to 
whose welfare the education of youth is 
dedicated, has the responsibility of assur- 
ing each American citizen a reasonably 
equal opportunity in life through the 
development of whatever talents he pos- 
sesses. It follows, therefore, that one of 
the greatest gifts the democratic nation 
has within its power to bestow upon its 
members is that of full educational oppor- 
tunity. This gift is basic to the demo- 
cratic concept; indeed, it is fundamental 
to the survival, in the long run, of the 
democratic process. Yet the facts clearly 
indicate that we have not achieved this 
goal; indeed, we have not come close to it. 

The United States Commissioner of 
Education recently stated that 
out of every thousand children finishing the 
fifth grade together, goo have the ability to 
go through high school: yet, only 403 do so. 
Out of that same thousand finishing the fifth 
grade, 320 have the ability to go through 
college: only 70 do so.! 

Thus every year the nation is failing to 
train $5 per cent of those who ought to 
finish high school and 76 per cent of 
those who could profit from college. 
Inadequately educated, more than half 
of American youths having college abil- 
ities go through life functioning below the 
level of their full potential. 

According to the 1940 census, there 
were more than ten million persons in the 
United States with less than a fourth- 
grade education. Sixty per cent of the 
population twenty-five years of age and 
over in 1940 had only an eighth-grade 
education or less. Less than one-fourth 
of the population twenty-five years of 

1McGrath, Earl James. “On the Outside— 
Looking In.” An address delivered before the 


Association of Land Grand Colleges and Univer- 
sities, Kansas City, Missouri, October 27, 1949. 
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age or over had completed high school or 
secured post-high school education; and 
less than five per cent had completed four 
years or more of college.? 

The President’s Commission reported 
that if higher education were provided 
for all young persons of college ability, 
enrollments in colleges and universities 
should practically double by 1960, reach- 
ing a total of about 4,600,000 at that 
time. Such an increase in enrollments 
requires expansion of teaching and admin- 
istrative faculties to a total of 350,000 by 
1960 and an annual expenditure approx- 
imating $2,600,000,000.* 

There have been many proposals for 
Federal aid to higher education. These 
proposals range all the way from direct 
grants to institutions, both public and 
private, for current operating expenses, to 
long-term, low-interest loans for con- 
struction, outright grants for construction, 
to grants of subsistence scholarships to 
students who may choose the institutions 
they attend. The form such aid shall 
take, and the types of institutions to 
which such aid shall be extended obvi- 
ously are controversial issues. 

A twelve-year program designed to 
expand the enrollment, facilities, and 
personnel of higher institutions to ade- 
quate proportions by 1960 was suggested 
by the President’s Commission. This 
program proposed three specific types of 
Federal financial assistance as follows: 
scholarships and fellowships; aid for edu- 
cational and general purposes; and aid 
for capital outlays.® 

In order to determine the views of edu- 
cators on this question, the National 
Education Association conducted a sur- 
vey in the fall of 1949. Leaders in higher 
education from 1,788 colleges and univer- 
sities were asked if Congress should be 
encouraged to authorize the appropriation 


2President’s Commission on Higher Education. 
“Financing Higher Education,” Higher Education 
for American Democracy. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, oe. Vol. V, pp. 1-2. 

8Tbid., p. 

‘Tbid., p. 18 (1947 dollars). 

']bid., pp. 59-61. 
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of Federal funds to be used: 


1. To supplement funds for current operational 
costs 

2. For capital outlay purposes 

3. For long-term, low-interest loans for new 
construction 

4. For college and university scholarships 

5. For unspecified grants available for any 
purpose associated with higher education 

6. For guaranteed loans to college and uni- 
versity students 

So far, replies have been received from 

949 colleges and universities, of which 363 

were publicly controlled and 586 were 

privately controlled. A tabulation of 

these replies reveals a well-defined con- 

sensus, with certain interesting divergen- 

cies among public and private institutions, 

What seems to be the most significant 
fact, on the basis of these returns, is the 
close general agreement of all institu- 
tions, both public and private, on the 
need for federally secured, long-term, low- 
interest loans for new construction (Item 
3) and the need for federally financed 
scholarships and fellowships for college 
and university students (Item 4). 

Almost two-thirds (64.4 per cent) of 
the respondents were in favor of federally 
secured construction loans (Item 3). The 
divergence of opinion between public 
and private institutions was less than one 
per cent. 

A program of federally financed schol- 
arships and fellowships stands out as the 
greatest need in the opinion of four out 
of five (81.6 per cent) of the respondents. 
The emphasis placed on this point by 
privately controlled institutions is stronger 
(83.1 per cent) than that of publicly 
controlled institutions (79.5 per cent). 

Less than 50 per cent of the replies to 
the other survey questions were in the 
affirmative, and in the case of most of 
these there was wide divergence of opin- 
ion between public and private institu- 
tions. Thus, on the basis of this recent 
survey, it appears that leaders in higher 
education in this country are in general 
agreement that the Federal Government 
should provide financial assistance for 
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college and university scholarships and 
fellowships and that it should secure 
long-term, low-interest loans for per- 
manent construction on college and 
university campuses. 

In the final analysis, the proposals for 
the form which Federal assistance to 
institutions of higher learning should take 
can be reduced essentially to one or the 
other of two broad types: namely, aid to 
the institution and aid to the individual 
college student. 

Some of the ramifications of the first of 
these two broad types of assistance have 
been touched upon in a casual manner in 
this paper. It is clear that areas of con- 
troversy exist, and probably will continue 
to exist, concerning the most appropriate 
form of Federal aid to institutions, par- 
ticularly with regard to proposals for 
direct assistance for current operating 
expenses. It is with reference to the 
second of these broad types of assistance 
that rather common agreement exists. 
Perhaps no other form of Federal assist- 
ance could be divorced so completely 
from the threat of domination of education. 

Various proposals for instituting a basic 
system of Federal scholarships for college 
students have been advanced. Contained 
in these several proposals have been a 
number of common principles which may 
be listed as follows: 


1. The scholarship should be awarded directly 
to the qualifying student. 

2. Selection of recipients should be based upon 
objective measures of academic promise and 
ability, and should be administered by a 
state authority. 

3. The scholarships should be allotted equita- 
bly among the states by the use of a formula 
which would make appropriate recognition 
of at least two factors: the number of per- 
sons of college age within each state and the 
number of high-school graduates within 
each state. 

4. The scholarship recipient should be free to 
choose the institution he will attend, if it is 
on the approved list of the state authority. 

5. The scholarship recipient should be free to 
select his field of study. 
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6. Scholarships generally should provide for 
annual grants sufficient to cover subsistence 
and the cost of instruction, and should con- 
tinue during satisfactory progress of the 
student for a period not to exceed four 
years, or until completion of the degree 
program for which the scholarship has been 
awarded. 

What would such a program cost? It 
has been estimated that an annual appro- 
priation of $300,000,000 would provide 
scholarships for about four hundred 
thousand undergraduate and thirty-seven 
thousand five hundred graduate students.® 
Extended eventually to all college stu- 
dents, the plan would ultimately involve 
the expenditure of from two to three billion 
dollars. This estimate is based upon the 
assumption that college enrollment may 
reach or exceed four million by 1960. 

In the face of the facts, itis apparent that 
some form of Federal aid to higher educa- 
tion is needed on a continuing basis. A 
scholarship plan is feasible. The scholar- 
ships can be made free to the recipients 
or repayable to the Government four years 
after graduation, thus creating a contin- 
uing revolving fund for future scholar- 
ships. Federal assistance on college, uni- 
versity, and graduate levels for buildings 
should be available. This assistance, too, 
may be free or self-liquidating, with or 
without interest. Thus a second revolving 
fund for future buildings may become 
perpetual. 

I should be less than frank if I did 
not state that legislation providing gen- 
eral aid to elementary and secondary 
education should have priority over that 
for any other type of general Federal 
assistancé. to education. The reason is 
obvious: The base, the foundation, of our 
whole educational structure must be 
secured. We must first extend adequate 
elementary and secondary educational 
opportunity to all. Then, and only then, 
in normal times and for ordinary pur- 
poses, should the benefits of a compre- 
hensive program be further extended to 
include higher education. 


6McGrath, Earl James, doc. cit. 
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The Need for Federal Aid to 
Students 


By BUELL G. GALLAGHER 


There is general agreement among 
educators that by no means all of the 
high-school graduates who have college 
abilities actually get to or through col- 
lege. This truth is borne out by many 
samplings and spot studies, ranging geo- 
graphically from states like New York, 
Utah, Kentucky, and Minnesota, to 
smaller units like the city of Milwaukee; 
covering various segments of the high- 
school population, from the upper ten or 
fifteen per cent down through the lower 
half; including all economic levels, na- 
tional backgrounds, and religious and 
racial groups; and reaching urban and 
rural populations alike. The verdict of 
all these studies is that parental income 
is much more important than student’s 
ability in determining who goes to college. 
The evidence clearly indicates that there 
is a vast reservoir of highly gifted children 
in families of low income which is not 
being successfully tapped by American 
higher education. The data supporting 
this assertion are so well known that 
citation of sources would be gratuitous to 
the readers of this journal. It appears 
clear then that, until there is substantial 
economic equality of access to higher 
education, most of the best-equipped 
American youth will not get to college. 

Education has been the traditional 
leaven of American life. In theory, we 
have recognized substantial inequality in 
educational opportunity as an injustice. 
While much remains to be done to make 
this theory an operating actuality at the 
elementary and secondary levels, practice 
at the level of higher education is so far 
removed from the accepted general theory 
of democratic opportunity as to make 
the defenders of the presently restricted 
educational opportunities look slightly 
ridiculous. It is not here argued that 
every American youth should go through 
college or university. What is here stated 
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and defended is this thesis: Parental 
income ought not to be the primary 
factor in deciding who does and who does 
not go to college. It is contrary to our 
democratic heritage, and it is unwise 
social policy, to permit the wastage of a 
high percentage of our ablest youth. 

If, then, we turn seriously to the ques- 
tion of where the funds are to come from 
to democratize educational opportunity 
at the undergraduate level, the logical 
thing to do is to canvass the resources, 
They are four. 

The first is the student and his family, 
If this resource could be expected to 
yield the necessary aid, the students 
would already be enrolled. The fact that 
low parental income is the primary deter- 
rent in keeping able youth away from 
college and university rules out this 
source. While nothing should be done to 
undercut the traditional patterns of self- 
help and initiative, scholarships to sup- 
plement, not to supplant, the efforts of 
the individual student are in order. 

Philanthropy is the second resource. 
The debt of higher education to philan- 
thropy in America is enormous. An 
amount in excess of $2,000,000,000 has 
been poured into the institutions of 
higher education from private donors. 
This is an impressive record, but there 
are two considerations which indicate 
that private philanthropy cannot be 
expected to meet the need for aid to 
students in higher education. The first is 
that philanthropy has its hands full in 
undergirding the institutions of higher 
education. More than half of the colleges 
of the United States, enrolling substan- 
tially half of the students, are not tax 
supported. But in the last decade, pri- 
vately supported institutions have been 
caught between rising costs and falling 
endowment income, so that charges to 
students have risen phenomenally. 
Whereas the average student in a private 
college in 1932 paid only 55 per cent of 
the costs of his instruction, by 1940 that 
percentage had risen to 58, and in 1947 it 
stood at 76. Philanthropy has not been 
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able to hold the line of defense against 
rising tuition charges by increasing insti- 
tutional endowments and current gifts. 
It is a bit unfair to expect it to take on 
the burden of underwriting that degree 
of aid to students which would begin to 
democratize educational opportunity. 
The second fact supports the first. 
Studies currently under way in the Office 
of Education will soon give up-to-date 
information on the amount and extent of 
scholarship aid to students in all types of 
institutions. But as late as 1947, scholar- 
ships and fellowships in all the institu- 
tions of higher education in the nation 
reached only 5.5 per cent of the students 
then enrolled, and the average amount of 
individual aid was only $187.16. If pri- 
vate philanthropy were to establish the 
foundations to endow enough scholarships 
to make a substantial impression on the 
backlog of financial needs of potentially 
superior students—let alone the better- 
than-average college material—the bur- 
den would be beyond the presently 
envisaged strength of donors. At a return 
of 3 per cent, for example, a founda- 
tion of $1,000,000 would provide $600 
scholarships for only 50 students. To 
reach a number equal to, say, Io per cent 
of those at present enrolled, three thou- 
sand $1,000,000 foundations would have 
to be established. The proportions of the 
aid are such that it can be paid for only 
out of current production, as a charge on 
the Gross National Product. Whether 
that is justifiable and feasible is another 
matter, to which we shall come later. It 
is conceivable that some great philan- 
thropic drive for funds might produce 
annual donations for scholarships running 
into the hundreds of millions—in per- 
petuity. It is commonly accepted among 
college presidents that “scholarships are 
the easiest kind of money to raise.” It 
is still legitimate to inquire why the dis- 
Parity is so wide between the amounts of 
scholarship aid currently available and 
the numbers of able students waiting for 
financial aid which will make it possible 
for them to go to college. And when this 
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query is coupled with the fact that the 
primary task before philanthropy is in 
the support of the institutions, we are 
discouraged from expecting philanthropy 
to solve the problem of financial aid to 
students in higher education, 

The third resource is state funds. 
Here, again, the states have been doing an 
increasingly effective job in providing free 
or low-cost education to an increasing 
proportion of American youth, subsidized 
from tax funds. Whatever scholarship 
aid is provided for students should sup- 
plement, not supplant, the effort of the 
states, but there are facts which make it 
inadvisable, if not impossible, to turn to 
the states for the remedy for educational 
inequality. 

The states vary widely both in average 
income per capita and in the percentages 
of their residents who are of college age. 
Generally speaking, the poorer states 
have the higher percentage of youth. In 
view of these facts, to ask the people of 
each state to provide equal expenditures 
for the youth of each state would place 
intolerably heavy burdens on the poorer 
states as compared with the wealthier 
ones. If, on the other hand, all states 
were expected to spend the same percent- 
age of their annual wealth in aiding stu- 
dents, this would merely perpetuate the 
existing inequalities of educational oppor- 
tunity, condemning the youth of poorer 
states to inferior opportunity. 

By a process of elimination, Federal 
action is the one remaining resource. 
Matters of national policy should be 
weighed in determining the amount of 
aid which it is feasible to provide. Fed- 
eral aid to students should be designed to 
supplement, not to supplant, the other 
resources which have been mentioned, but 
in the end, if any substantial improve- 
ment over the present inequitable situa- 
tion is to be made, the people of the 
nation as a whole must correct the 
difficulty. 

Of three principal objections raised 
against the idea of Federal aid to students 
in higher education, the first is that Fed- 
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eral aid to students might bring Federal 
control of education. This fear is felt 
principally by persons who do not take 
the trouble to acquaint themselves with 
the proposals which have for years been 
informally discussed in educational cir- 
cles, or who fail to distinguish between 
aid to institutions and aid to students. 
The writer of this article has yet to see a 
serious proposal from any quarter in 
behalf of aid to students which does not 
clearly, explicitly, and completely safe- 
guard the project from every possibility 
of governmental infringement. As a 
matter of fact, even among those who 
for various reasons are opposed to one or 
another form of Federal aid to American 
education, there is pretty general agree- 
ment that aid to students in higher edu- 
cation is a good thing, if the surveys 
reported in Fortune and the New York 
Times may be credited. 

There are a few who argue that a 
serious mistake was made back in the 
nineteenth century, when the philosophy 
of universal free education gained accept- 
ance in American life. They would now 
protect the colleges and _ universities 
against the encroachments of democracy, 
as the final citadels of ‘aristocracy. To 
state their position is to expose it. 

Finally, there are those who oppose aid 
to students in higher education on the 
grounds of economy. How much can the 
nation afford? they ask. This question, 
along with many others having to do 
with any proposal for Federal financial 
assistance to students in higher education, 
must ultimately be answered by the 
Congress. Currently, the proportion of 
the Gross National Product which goes 
to assist students in higher education is 
about one-one hundredth of one per cent. 
Opinions will differ as to how great an in- 
crease in this percentage may be made 
without endangering the national econ- 
omy. The writer has heard no serious pro- 
posal from any source which would 
increase the amount of aid to students to 
more than five—-one hundredths of one per 
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cent of the Gross National Product. Over 
against that expenditure must be Placed 
the fact that student aid is an invest. 
ment—an investment in the future of 
America. There isa real question whether 
the refusal to provide aid is not more costly 
both in the long run and in the immediate 
years than the aid itself would be. Lesser 
efficiency of the whole labor force and 
its leadership can best be corrected only 
as every person is equipped to make his 
maximum contribution 
effort. 

The objection on grounds of economy 
is sometimes stated in a slightly different 
form. It is alleged by some that this 
country ought not to run the risk of over. 
production of intellectuals. An analysis 
of our domestic situation shows that the 
danger of overproduction of college grad- 
uates is not very great. In the first place, 
unemployment is much more a function 
of the general economic situation than it 
is of anything else; that is to say, when 
college graduates are unemployed, per- 
sons without college training are in the 
same boat. A sheepskin is no vocational 
Aladdin’s lamp. Second and more impor- 
tant, the relative oversupply of persons 
in occupations and professions for which 
college is not a prerequisite is greater 
than in the vocations for which college is 
essential, if the Educational Outlook 
Handbook of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics may be credited. Who is ready to 
argue that collegiate opportunity should 
be restricted in order that, in times of 
economic duress, the vocations for which 
college is not essential should be more 
severely overcrowded than those for 
which college is useful? 

Or if the spotlight be turned on the 
results of educating an allegedly excessive 
number of persons in this nation as con- 
trasted with European nations, the re- 


sults are not disquieting. No Europea | 
nation has ever enrolled more than about 


3 per cent of the age group in its institu- 
tions of higher education. In the United 


States, by 1940, we had reached a pro- | 
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visional peak of five times that many. 
Yet the “unemployed intellectuals” of 
Germany in the 1930’s probably formed a 
solid core for the Nazi movement, whereas 
there was no comparable development in 
the United States during the Great 
Depression. The fundamental differences 
in the culture, in the quality of education, 
and in the vocational expectations of 
educated persons in the two countries, all 
indicate that no argument by analogy can 
convince American educators that an 
incipient revolutionary band will be cre- 
ated by educating a higher number of 
American youth. Indeed, if there is any 
threat to a democratic society in America 
from youth who are tomorrow’s leaders, 
it should be expected, not from those who 
have been granted access to higher educa- 
tion, but from those who, through no 
fault of their own, have been denied 
educational opportunity. 


Federal Practices: a Presenta- 
tion and a Discussion 


By HOLLIS P. ALLEN 


AND 


DAVID W. DAVIES 


Before the Task Force Report on Public 
Welfare! was prepared for the Hoover 
Commission, the educational activities of 
the Federal Government had often been 
discussed by commissions, committees, 
foundations, and individual writers. All 
had deplored the fact that information 
had generally not been available. How- 
ever, for the study of the Hoover Com- 
mission the Bureau of the Budget 
searched every Federal fiscal account for 
educational programs. Prime considera- 

‘Compiled at Brookings Institution. Part III, 
“Federal Policy and Organization for Education” 
(100 pp.) and its appendix (40 pp.) of tabulary 
material and detailed inventory was devoted to 


discussion of the educational activities of the 
Government. 
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tion was given to Federal programs which 
directly affected or operated through 
existing educational institutions, or pro- 
vided education similar to that offered by 
them. Secondary consideration was de- 
voted to tangential programs such 
as in-service training of Government 
employees.* 

Thus more than two hundred Federal 
educational programs were found; about 
half of them were in the first area. These 
activities were carried on by 29 depart- 
ments or independent governmental 
agencies, through several scores of sub- 
agencies. The amounts of money in- 
volved in each of these programs for 
1940, 1947, 1948, and 1949 were deter- 
mined. More than $3,400,000,000 was 
expended in 1949, about one per cent of 
which was administered by the United 
States Office of Education. This figure 
does not include the many hundred mil- 
lions of dollars worth of surplus property 
donated or sold at discount to educational 
institutions, the 16,000,000 or more 
square feet of floor space in buildings 
provided for the Veterans Educational 
Facilities program, nor the well over 
147,000 veterans’ housing units made 
available to educational institutions. 

At least 19 Federal departments and 
independent agencies, through literally 
scores of subagencies, have organized 
activities which are carried on by colleges 
and universities. In addition, a number 
of other agencies which have not been 
included have less formal or regulatory 
functions, such as the licensing of educa- 
tional broadcasting stations by the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission. Al- 
though it was impossible to determine 
the amount of Federal funds involved in 
these programs, the colleges and univer- 
sities have received very substantial 
benefits from these activities. 

*Epiror’s Nore: Mr. Allen made the original 
study of the data upon which Part III of the 
Report was based. He is author of The Federal 
Government and Education: the Original and Com- 
plete Study of Education for the Hoover Commission 


Task Force on Public Welfare (New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1950). 
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A second important area, of which a 
much more comprehensive study is essen- 
tial, is an evaluation of the Federal 
activities in education and their impact 
on the regularly constituted educational 
institutions in the states. It is at these 
places that we assume the basic strength, 
control, initiative, and _ responsibility 
should rest. The major criterion for 
evaluation of these Federal activities 
should be in terms of their effect on the 
local institutions—elementary and _ sec- 
ondary schools, state departments of 
education, colleges, and universities. 

We Americans abhor any tendency for 
control to shift from local to national 
agencies. Likewise, we are fearful of any 
great centralization of educational author- 
ity in a Federal headquarters for educa- 
tion. At present piecemeal educational 
activities spread throughout government 
agencies, with no central plan or theme. 
Thus we find ourselves in a dilemma. 

In the varied programs for special 
groups, for geographical districts, for 
types of educational institutions, for 
areas of curriculum or research, govern- 
ment agencies give practically no con- 
sideration to the general welfare of higher 
institutions. If all educational activities 
of the Federal Government were organ- 
ized about a central theme or plan, we 
should run into the other horn of our 
dilemma. We do not want a dominating 
national department of education from 
which all educational matters are con- 
trolled. But if we continue the tendency 
to increase the dispersal and multi- 
independent promotion of Federal activ- 
ities in higher education, we shall not find 
the appropriate solution of the problem. 
Piecemeal Federal legislation and inde- 
pendent determination of policy by many 
Federal agencies may, in the long run, 
constitute a more subtle and dangerous 
type of control than would be character- 
istic of an enlightened and comprehen- 
sively developed central organization. The 
colleges and universities of the land are 
entitled to relief from having to deal with 
many Federal agencies, each with its 
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own peculiar policies, procedures, forms, 
and fiscal arrangements; it is not unusual 
for one university to be co-operating with 
25 or more Federal agencies. This dilemma 
need not be solved on an either-or basis, 
The President’s Commission on Higher 
Education states that there should be a 
co-ordination of these activities, in gen. 
eral through the Office of Education, but 
with sufficient flexibility to permit spe. 
cific activities such as contract research 
through special agencies. 

Have these Federal activities controlled 
the purpose of higher education? The 
answer is not simple. Historically, we 
have considerable evidence that Federal 
participation has encouraged institutions 
to meet essential needs in our society 
which have been resisted by the rank and 
file of administrators. Witness the Mor- 
rill Act of 1862, which was in effect a 
protest against the current practice of 
limiting higher education to areas gen- 
erally unrelated to the social needs of a 
growing agricultural and industrial nation. 

Early Federal promotion and support 
of education were aimed to correct the 
social lag. There was a definite, and I 
believe desirable, trend influencing the 
purpose of education. More recently, 
however, there has been considerable 
support for the contention that many 
Federal activities in higher institutions 
have used education as a potent tool to 
promote a variety of Federal interests. 
While many of these—probably most of 
them—are beneficial to education as 
by-products, it must be understood that 
the primary purpose has not been to aid 
education, but rather to use it as a tool to 
promote what may be essentially a 
non-educational function. These activi- 
ties, whose major goals are not the well 
rounded development of higher educa- 
tion, may be warping our institutions or 
creating curricular imbalance. Thus, 4 
subtle outside control of education may 
emerge. For instance, can we continue 
to throw many millions of Federal dollars 
into research in the natural sciences in 
our higher institutions, with almost com- 
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plete neglect of research in the social 
sciences, arts, and humanities, without 
influencing the purpose and emphases of 
these institutions? Should not educators 
interested in the well-rounded develop- 
ment of higher institutions state their case? 

As a part of compiling educational data 
for the Report, letters were sent to the 
presidents of 32 representative colleges 
and universities asking information about 
and evaluation of Federal activities in their 
institutions. Reading the replies received 
leaves little doubt that these presidents 
believe the general effect of the various 
Federal programs is highly beneficial to 
their institutions. However, their com- 
ments are usually concerned with fed- 
erally sponsored research activities. Only 
occasional mention is made of the long- 
range social and educational implications 
of these activities. One well-known uni- 
versity president who only a few years 
ago would take no N.Y.A. money for fear 
of the proverbial Federal head under the 
tent now receives relatively large sums of 
Federal money for a variety of specialized 
activities and likes it. In general, the 
presidents testify that they have seen 
few evidences of Federal control and that 
the co-operating departments have re- 
mained free to determine their own 
futures. Most of them report that they see 
little danger in upsetting curricular balance 
by the added emphasis on the natural sci- 
ences, although some few state that they 
must make added effort to gain funds from 
other sources to ensure a balanced pro- 
gram. Others believe it would be un- 
fortunate if they were to become too 
dependent upon a single source of funds 
for research or other general activities. 
Many presidents complained about the 
multiplicity of agencies dealt with, lack 
of uniform or consistent policy, and red 
tape; others made complementary sug- 
gestions for simplification, co-ordination 
of activities, and a greater uniformity of 
procedure. 

Although the presidents’ comments 
seem to prove unsound my previous note 
of warning, I still think it imperative that 
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it be raised. These presidents urgently 
need funds. I fear that if the present 
Federal emphasis on specialties is con- 
tinued for several years, the colleges and 
universities may not have the foresight 
to maintain a balanced program. 
Actually there has been little evidence 
either historically or currently of undue 
overt control of education by the Federal 
Government. The argument of Federal 
control of education has often been used 
as a screen by individuals who oppose 
Federal assistance on other grounds. We 
need to be alert, however, to the more 
subtle controls which may inhere in the 
promotion of special areas of the cur- 
riculum, research, interests of special 
groups, or other phases of education. 
Still another type of hidden control 
should be mentioned. When the granting 
of funds to a higher institution is depend- 
ent upon the discretion of an agency head, 
it is entirely possible that such funds may 
be used in one part of the country to the 
exclusion of others, or in certain institu- 
tions. A given amount of discretion is 
probably desirable in national interest. 
However, this power can be used to 
widen the gulf between institutions 
already strong and those which need to 
be made strong. It can be used to divert 
funds to strengthen study and research 
in certain areas of the country at the 
expense of areas which have greater need 
of the particular development. For 
instance, there is evidence that public- 
health grants to higher institutions tend 
to be made in areas of the country with 
the least need for public-health services, 
to the possible detriment of areas in 
greater need of them. In spite of its 
limitations, this argument points up a 
problem which needs to be considered. 
It has been stated in Washington that if 
one desires to find the institutions receiv- 
ing the major Federal research and schol- 
arship grants, one should locate those 
institutions which have Washington rep- 
resentatives. Whether or not this is the 
case, our competency as a nation is 
dependent upon balanced strength in 
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higher education in all parts of the 
country and in all types of institutions, 
publicly and privately supported, church 
and secular, small and large, city and 
rural. The veterans’ program of higher 
education has favored no single type of 
institution, no particular fields of the 
curriculum, no geographical area. Thus 
it has served the general cause of higher 
education in all institutions. From this 
program for the veterans a scheme of 
general scholarships may well be devel- 
oped which may prove to be the most 
desirable type of Federal aid to higher 
education. Of all the activities yet 
devised by the Government, this holds 
the best promise of strengthening higher 
education without undue control, either 
obvious or obscure. 

The problems of Federal aid are myriad; 
the issues involved are many; the solu- 
tions are often difficult. The answers can 
never be final in our dynamic type of 
society. The really important thing is 
that education in this country be strength- 
ened as a great source of energy for 
advancing the cause of human well- 
being. With unhampered freedom, re- 
sponsibly used, we can increasingly realize 
the potentialities of our higher institu- 
tions—yes, even with extensive Federal 
participation. 


Some years ago, Herbert A. Simon 
published in the Public Administration 
Review an article entitled ““The Proverbs 
of Administration” which has not received 
the attention it merited. In it he pointed 
out that the so-called “principles” of 
administration were no more than prov- 
erbs, and sometimes as contradictory as 
these old saws and familiar sayings. 
“Put by something for a rainy day,” 
someone says, and we acquiesce. “Eat, 
drink, and be merry for tomorrow we may 
die,” says another, and we murmur, 
“How true, how true.” In the same 
way, Simon points out that principles of 
administration appear true only at a 
given moment and in a given set of cir- 
cumstances. ‘“‘Administrative efficiency 
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is increased by a specialization of the task 
among the group,” runs one principle; 
and Simon points out that this may 
mean, for example, either that public 
health would be better served by allowing 
a nurse to concentrate on a certain small 
segment of the city and to do all the pub- 
lic-health work therein, or that it would 
be more efficient to allow one nurse to 
concentrate on one particular aspect of 
the general problem of municipal health. 
A second principle of administration js 
that there ought to be unity of command, 
with the administrators arranged in a 
neat hierarchy, which again might mean, 
for example, either that all work which 
had to do with agriculture (including agri- 
cultural research) ought to be under an 
agricultural hierarchy, or that all research 
(including that in agriculture) ought to 
be under a hierarchy of research. 

A third principle, so called, lays down 
the law that there must be a limited span 
of control, and this is contradicted by the 
equally valid principle that the number 
of organizational levels through which a 
matter must pass before being acted upon 
ought to be kept at a minimum. Again, 
there is an alternative. Either it would 
be best to make research grants directly 
from a central body in Washington, and 
thus save time and administrative over- 
head, or it would be best to filter requests 
for funds through regional, state, and dis- 
trict offices in order that those who made 
the decisions would be actually in touch 
with the local situation and the individ- 
uals asking for the grant. The reader may 
himself picture the fascinating and con- 
tradictory possibilities of the adminis- 
trative principle which holds that the 
efficiency of administration is increased 
by grouping the workers, for the purpose 
of control, according to purpose, process, 
clientéle, or place. 

Those who are interested in more care- 
ful policy-making and more co-ordination 
in Federal support for higher education 
must bear in mind the double-edged 
nature of most “principles” 
administration. 
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culty of deciding what is good administra- 
tion, one might consider only a small 
segment of Federal activity in higher 
education, namely special research proj- 
ects carried on through regularly consti- 
tuted colleges and universities. There are 
at least fourteen government agencies 
carrying on at least thirty-one different 
research projects through colleges and 
universities. Are these programs well 
conducted and co-ordinated? From the 
standpoint of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, their research program may pos- 
sibly appear well integrated with the 
other activities of the Commission. The 
contract research in meteorology might 
be indispensable to the Weather Bureau; 
and so on through the list of the fourteen 
agencies. To an individual not connected 
with any of the agencies in question, it 
might appear that more efficiency and 
co-ordination might be gained by placing 
all contract research under one govern- 
ment agency. Similarly, there are twenty- 
five different Federal activities (aside 
from the pre-service or in-service govern- 
ment training) concerned with the educa- 
tion of special groups in regularly 
constituted colleges and universities. Here 
again, it might be more efficient to group 
these together or it might be more effi- 
cient in the long run to allow the Fish and 
Wild Life Service, for example, to con- 
tinue to award its own fellowships; or to 
leave the veterans’ housing with the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency. 
From such examples, it will be obvious 
that better co-ordination is to be achieved, 
better policy formulated, only when it has 
finally been determined on what principle 
activities are to be grouped, which 
objectives are of primary importance, and 
which merit only secondary consideration. 
It is doubtful if these all-important 
decisions can be made by anyone not 
thoroughly familiar with the technical, 
professional, and administrative prob- 
lems of the various agencies. Govern- 
mental reforms are sometimes attempted 
by those who have a knowledge of what 
1s called administration rather than the 
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kind of knowledge that has been indi- 
cated. Such attempted reforms some- 
times result in superficial changes, the 
same activities being carried on under 
new names or new departments, and 
the net gain being an _ organization 
chart which is more pleasing to the 
administrator. 

But even admitting the impossibility of 
any individual’s passing judgment on the 
various phases of Federal activity in 
higher education, it is nevertheless true 
that some general impressions of such 
activity do gain currency. At present 
there is an impression among many that 
Federal activity and support strongly 
favor science and that, as a result, 
the Government unconsciously legislates 
against social sciences and humanities. 
There can scarcely be a doubt in the mind 
of anyone who scans the list of Federal 
projects in education that this is so. Gov- 
ernment has decided to emphasize sci- 
ence. In doing so, it has _ probably 
followed the wishes of the majority of the 
citizens, for again there can be little 
doubt that the population as a whole is 
more interested in science and technology 
than it is in the arts, humanities, or social 
sciences. This predominant interest in 
science is reflected in private higher edu- 
cation. In Southern California, the 
California Institute of Technology, em- 
phasizing science and engineering, was 
founded in 1891, and has now an endow- 
ment of $21,500,0co. Four years earlier, 
four colleges emphasizing the liberal 
arts were founded—Pomona, Occidental, 
Whittier, and LaVerne—and it is doubtful 
if their combined endowment now equals 
half of that possessed by Cal. Tech. 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
has an endowment of nearly $50,000,000, 
while elsewhere in Massachusetts there 
are such well-known, well-established, 
liberal-arts colleges as Williams, Amherst, 
Smith, and Mt. Holyoke, not one of 
which has one-third the endowment of 
the relatively young M.I.T. In Pennsyl- 
vania are the fine liberal-arts colleges of 
Swarthmore, Haverford, and Bryn Mawr 
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and, again, not one of them has been 
given the endowment of the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology. These are frag- 
mentary observations, but it is fairly 
clear that in America private benefactors 
are attracted more by universities which 
stress scientific fields and by technical and 
scientific institutes than they are at- 
tracted by universities which emphasize 
liberal-arts education. 

That private as well as public benefac- 
tion favors scientific study and research 
may appear regrettable to many, but 
educators are not the first group of 
experts to find that the public disregards 
their wishes. Several decades ago the 
public librarians campaigned to have a 
certain percentage of municipal income 
earmarked for public libraries. They 
now understand that they, as a group, do 
not have the right to decide the extent to 
which the public shall be interested in 
libraries. As citizens they have the right 
to agitate for libraries, as experts they 
may indicate how library moneys are 
best spent, but it is for the people and 
the representatives of the people to decide 
to what extent they will support libraries, 
if at all. It seems evident that the 
Federal Government emphasizes science 
and technology because the majority of 
the people want it that way. They are 
under no compulsion to support non- 
scientific education if they do not wish to. 

A second general impression which is 
current is that Federal scientific research 
is squeezed, twisted, and fettered by 
governmental requirements. This im- 
pression has been created by a number of 
factors. Certainly atomic-energy research 
is restricted, and, by extrapolation, in the 
popular mind the condition is thought to 
apply to government research in general. 
The impression has been strengthened by 
presidents of private scientific institu- 
tions who wish to assure a flow of unre- 
stricted funds from private sources by 
indicating that government money does 
not entirely fill the bill. In actual 
practice, however, the great body of gov- 
ernment research workers—those in ex- 
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periment stations, meteorology, fish and 
wild life, soil conservation, aeronautics, 
and even jn military-research programs— 
are given the widest latitude in their 
work. More than once the Office of Naval 
Research has found that a grant is actu- 
ally being used for research other than 
that for which it was granted; but if the 
second project is intrinsically worth 
while, no serious objection has been 
raised. It is perfectly possible, easy, and 
natural for a man working on cell growth 
on a United States Department of Agri- 
culture grant, for example, to transfer his 
work to the Cancer Research Foundation, 
if he believes it best to go in that direc- 
tion. Members of the faculties of 
land-grant colleges will agree that Fed- 
eral interference in research projects is 
negligible. Administrators in institutions 
receiving Federal grants almost unani- 
mously consider that such grants have 
been practically unmixed blessings. 

To return to the problems of policy and 
co-ordination in Federal activities in 
higher education: in its broadest outlines, 
policy will, of course, be determined by 
the people through their representatives. 
In more detail, problems of co-ordination 
and policy will have to be worked out by 
those intimately familiar with the indi- 
vidual fields. If Federal aid tends to 
slant education in one direction, the 
direction taken does not seem to be out 
of harmony with the temper of the people. 


The Integrity of the Inde- 
pendent College 


By BYRON S. HOLLINSHEAD 


As an advocate of the preservation and 
strengthening of the independent, liberal- 
arts college, I do not find myself in 
serious disagreement with any of the 
articles appearing in this series on the 
general subject of how colleges shall 
be supported and controlled. In fact, 
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rather envy the situation described by 
Sir Peter D. Innes in which he discusses 
the operation of the British University 
Grants Committee.! To the private col- 
lege president who must spend his days 
part mendicant, part administrator, part 
public-relations expert, part umpire, and 
part educator, this sounds like surcease 
indeed. However, since we have gone too 
far along the path of development of pub- 
licly controlled higher institutions to 
turn now to an imitation of the British 
system, it does seem clear that we ought 
earnestly to try to preserve that part of 
our present dual system of education, the 
independent college, which, in the future, 
seems most likely to be in need of succor. 

Actually, of course, it has long been 
true that resources available for privately 
controlled education are but a small 
fraction of those available for public edu- 
cation. Mr. Allen estimates Federal 
expenditures of more than $3,400,000,000 
for education in 1949, not counting sur- 
plus property donated or sold, or the 
rentals and gifts from the Veterans Edu- 
cational Facilities program.? The amount 
spent for public education by local and 
state taxing units would be much larger, 
thus providing a total of something in the 
neighborhood of $10,000,000,000 annu- 
ally. As a contrast, expendable gifts and 
endowment income for private institu- 
tions for 1949 would probably not much 
exceed $100,000,000, or a ratio of support 
for independent schools and colleges in 
comparison with public schools and col- 
leges of roughly 1 to 100. 

Yet the one-hundredth part contains a 
yeast for the whole which seems invalu- 
able. Why? The writings on the values 
of independent education have been so 
voluminous that I see no point in sum- 
marizing them here except to indicate that 
the arguments usually fall under the 
following headings: independent educa- 
tion may be more flexible; standards may 
be higher; there can be more freedom in 
teaching; there is apt to be more emphasis 


1See pages 355-59 of this magazine. 
"See page 347 of this magazine. 
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on the humanities and social studies form- 
ing a partial offset to what appears to be 
an overemphasis on the vocational, the 
technical, and the professional in public 
education; the diversity of controls among 
religious groups and independent boards 
provide some assurance that all aspects of 
truth will be heard; and, finally, unusual 
aims in education can be carried out by 
unusual means. 

It seems to me that all of these argu- 
ments are reasonably valid, providing 
there is courage and enthusiasm on the 
part of administration and faculty of the 
independent college and providing that 
there is the will on the part of the govern- 
ing board to support quality or diverg- 
ence. I am not sure that such courage 
and will always exist, and the purpose of 
this article is in part to indicate why, and 
also to make some suggestions to help 
ensure these independent qualities. 

Of what does the courage needed by 
administration and faculty consist? It 
consists, I think, in standing for an 
unusualness in program or an excellence 
in standards which may be very hard to 
sustain. The pressure for sameness of 
program or mediocrity in standards is 
almost startling. The professor in College 
X argues that a major which exists in 
College Y should be given also at College 
X and on precisely the same terms; other- 
wise students at X may be lost to Y. The 
other professors vote the new major for 
exactly the same reason that one con- 
gressman votes for the pork-barrel de- 
mands of his colleague: his turn may be 
coming next. But even apart from the 
log-rolling there is an almost frightening 
desire on the part of faculty members to 
do the job in exactly the same way as it is 
done everywhere and by the same stand- 
ards. Some independent colleges and 
universities with a long tradition of 
unlikeness are apt to glory in difference, 
but weaker colleges value sameness 
almost inordinately. 

Just as there is pressure for conformity 
and standardization in curriculums, there 
is a constant drive to keep admission 
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standards from being high. There are 
always the exceptions to be made: the 
hefty fullback, the son of the alumnus, 
the friend of the friend of the friend, 
and the flute player, not to mention the 
ubiquitous argument for balancing the 
budget. Yet what advantage does the 
private liberal-arts college have over 
the state university more important than 
that of being able to provide rigorous 
scholastic competition among students of 
equally high ability? 

Here I would like to make a distinction 
and an exception. While there are many 
varieties of independent colleges, they may 
be classified as to control into two types, 
those under the control of a church 
and those under the control of a self- 
perpetuating board. A church college has 
aims in part at least determined by its 
denomination, and one of these aims 
properly may be to induce a Christian 
atmosphere. This altogether desirable 
purpose may supersede any wish to offer 
an educational program of uniqueness or 
quality or it may be combined with these. 
At any rate, the value of the church col- 
lege, at least for its denomination, can be 
defended, even though its educational 
work may be fairly mediocre. 

However, I doubt if even the church 
college can maintain itself over the long 
future unless it has educational standards 
manifestly higher than those of public 
institutions which must admit everyone 
who applies and educate him in whatever 
he can take. Even the ministers of a de- 
nomination will send their children to 
other than a church college if they can 
get the same education more cheaply. 

In these days when most public institu- 
tions can afford to pay higher faculty 
salaries than most private institutions the 
independent college can hardly claim 
that its great advantage lies in the 
superiority of its faculty. Naturally, it 
must get the best faculty it can; particu- 
larly, it must get a faculty believing in 
excellence or uniqueness and willing to gear 
its pace to that of rapidly moving students. 
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Nor can the independent college claim 
(I wish it could) that smallness itself is a 
great virtue. With the facilities which 
public universities can provide in student 
unions, personnel offices and officers, and 
well-developed small social groups in 
fraternities and sororities, the claim that 
only the small college can give “individual 
attention” may be at least partly specious, 

The strongest argument for the inde- 
pendent college probably lies in the inde- 
pendence of its control which is, or should 
be, in the hands of men with great depth 
of perception and not subject to political 
or other control. This is the board of 
trustees. Yet most independent colleges 
need money—constantly and in large 
amounts. The most flattering honor they 
have to bestow is that of a position on the 
board of trustees. Since there are usually 
only a certain number of places, these are 
offered to men of wealth or influence. 
Such individuals are frequently not dis- 
tinguished because they have thought 
either much or well about education. 
They are selected for quite other reasons, 
and while most of them are wise enough 
not to try to make decisions on educa- 
tional questions, they must make some 
decisions which relate themselves to edu- 
cational policy and thus affect it. 

The problem is how so to diversify the 
board in choosing it that it will represent 
justice, truth, and virtue. Certainly, it 
is hazardous to an institution if its board 
is chiefly representative of any particular 
group, be it businessmen, lawyers, doc- 
tors, ministers, or educators. It is 
equally hazardous, except for a college 
which is purely a community affair, to 
have most of its members from one local- 
ity. Not only will the decisions of such a 
board be parochial, but they also are apt 
to be made on the basis of a pre-existing 
cliquishness which is almost inevitable in 
a group long associated. 

Here the college has a real dilemma. 
Frequently those most able to help the 
college financially do not have the broad 

[Continued on page 392] 
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How the British University 
Grants Committee Functions 


By SIR PETER D. INNES 


After the First World War the universi- 
ties of the United Kingdom were faced by 
very serious difficulties. They had to fill 
the gaps in their staffs and to meet their 
arrears of equipment and deterioration in 
buildings. Moreover, they had to impro- 
vise measures for dealing with an unprec- 
edented influx of students, many of 
whom—as ex-servicemen—were of an 
unusual type, the special product of 
the war. 

The Government recognized the fact 
that some new method of assisting them 
must be found. In July, 1919, therefore, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer estab- 
lished the University Grants Committee 
as a Standing Committee of the Treasury, 
its terms of reference being “to enquire 
into the financial needs of university edu- 
cation in the United Kingdom and to 
advise the Government as to the appli- 
cation of any grants which may be made 
by Parliament towards meeting them.” 
The sum of £1,000,000 for recurrent ex- 
penditure and £500,000 for non-recurrent 
expenditure was put at the disposal of the 
Committee. 

The Committee, numbering nine mem- 
bers, was chosen to include leading 
representatives of the main branches of 
university study. No member of the 
Committee was attached to a university 
which would receive a grant. Oxford and 
Cambridge, for instance, did not, at this 
stage, come within the province of the 
Committee. 

There is no doubt that the University 
Grants Committee’s handling of such 
matters as staff salaries in universities, 
tenure, curriculums, the place of research, 
and teaching methods, and the discussion 
of these subjects in the Committee’s 
reports, has helped in bringing about that 
confidence so vital in the co-operation 
between the Committee and the univer- 
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sities. But the purpose of this brief 
article is to deal with the methods and 
machinery of the Universities Grants 
Committee, to the exclusion of almost all 
other matters. 

From the beginning, the Committee 
was able to establish its own procedure. 
As a first measure it decided to visit the 
various university institutions, spending 
sufficient time at each to meet the gov- 
erning bodies, faculty, and students, and 
to see the buildings and equipment, as 
well as the sites available, and the plans 
of proposed extensions and developments. 
This method of visitation at five-year 
intervals was found so beneficial to all 
concerned that it has been repeated reg- 
ularly except during the Second World 
War. 

Through the information acquired on 
the visits and the survey of the resources 
of the Institutions, the Committee was 
able to determine their needs and the 
help they would require if they were to 
re-establish themselves after the war. 
These institutions had to meet not only 
the great expansion in members, but also 
the new economic situation. By making 
a study of all these factors the Committee 
was able to distribute the money placed 
at its disposal. 

The question of the extension of facil- 
ities for particular types of university 
education was naturally a matter to be 
reckoned with by a body giving grants 
from public funds. Discussion with uni- 
versity representatives showed that the 
universities themselves were keenly alive 
to the problem, and the line the Com- 
mittee took was that it was better for a 
solution to be obtained by friendly agree- 
ment in consultation than by pressure 
from outside. Each university would, it 
was hoped, have its own line of develop- 
ment clearly settled and by consultation 
with its fellows, plus a thorough knowledge 
of their aims, form a definite conception 
of the position it should occupy in the 
university system of the United Kingdom. 

This illustrates the attitude which has 
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always been adopted by the Committee. 
Throughout its history it has striven 
wholly to preserve the autonomy of the 
university, feeling that progress would be 
dearly bought if it involved the loss of 
those elements of independence which 
give the British system its freshness and 
spontaneity. In allocating grants, the 
Committee awards a block grant in aid of 
the general income of a university, but 
does not earmark grants for particular 
purposes, so that each university decides 
in what precise way to distribute its 
income, including the government grant, 
over the field of its activities. It was this 
desire to maintain freedom which actu- 
ated the Committee to urge the universi- 
ties to do their utmost to augment their 
resources through stimulating increased 
ventures from local education authorities 
and private benefactors. 

In its reports the Committee discussed 
many general matters of great importance 
to university education, including meth- 
ods of teaching, the lecture system, cur- 
riculums, excessive specialization, the 
supply of university education, and the 
provision of new universities. But at no 
time did the Committee urge a particular 
solution. Perhaps, for this very reason, 
and because the issues were discussed in 
so judicial a way, with such full knowledge 
of the working of all the universities, 
these reports had great influence. It was 
noted that the universities showed a 
greater inclination to get together and, 
through frequent meetings of such bodies 
as the Committee, vice-chancellors, and 
principals of the universities, to discuss 
matters of common interest. 

The Committee has always taken the 
view that the funds available, if limited, 
should be devoted to rendering more 
efficient institutions already in existence 
rather than to the foundation of new 
ones. The aim continuously pursued was 
the maintenance, and even the raising, of 
the standard of university teaching. The 
Committee recognized that there was a 
case for new universities in certain areas, 
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and suggested that an experiment might 
be tried whereby a new degree-giving 
institution might, in its early years, work 
under the guidance and advice of a patron 
university or patron universities. In this 
connection it is interesting to note that 
this autumn the new College of North 
Staffordshire will open under the guidance 
and advice of the Universities of Oxford, 
Birmingham, and Manchester. 

The outbreak of the Second World 
War in 1939 naturally produced an imme- 
diate and serious change in university 
life with a consequential alteration in the 
work of the Grants Committee. The 
Committee, working in the closest co- 
operation with the universities and the 
various government agencies, directed its 
energies to helping the flow of university 
men and women into various activities in 
such a way as to preserve, as far as might 
be, the efficiency of university teaching, 
while at the same time assisting the 
country in the struggle. 

The Education Act of 1944 introduced 
fundamental alterations, and the Gov- 
ernment appointed a number of very 
important committees to investigate the 
efficiency, as well as the sufficiency, of 
the facilities in certain departments of 
higher education. These committees dealt 
with medical education, dentistry, agri- 
culture, social sciences, Oriental, Slavonic, 
East European, and African studies, and 
scientific manpower. Such inquiries were 


of great importance in relation to 
universities. 

At this time, too, it was clear that 
changes might be impending which 


would affect the universities, and in 1943 
the Chancellor reconstituted and enlarged 
the University Grants Committee, includ- 
ing in its membership persons in the 
active service of universities. 

At the end of the Second World War 
there was a dramatically rapid increase 
in the numbers of students, raising enroll- 
ment to unprecedented heights, coupled 
with a grave shortage of staff through 
resignation and the impossibility of 
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recruitment during the war period. In 
addition there was a serious deficiency of 
accommodation, equipment, and materi- 
als, due partly to destruction by war 
operations and partly to scarcity of 
supply. Moreover, the course of the war 
had shown the country the essential value 
of university-trained men and women. 
Public attention was called to the fact 
that the British pre-war output of gradu- 
ates appeared disconcertingly low com- 
pared with that of similar countries, and 
that the continuance of such a state of 
affairs was bound to have a seriously 
adverse effect on the economic position 
of the country. The view was therefore 
widespread that a considerable expansion 
in the facilities for university education 
was urgently required, and this view was 
greatly strengthened by the issue of the 
reports of the Government Committees 
of Inquiry referred to previously. 

The Government, to whom these 
reports were addressed, informed the 
Grants Committee, through the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, that it generally 
approved the recommendations and was 
prepared to put at the disposal of the 
Committee the additional funds neces- 
sary for their implementation and ear- 
marked for this purpose. 

The new situation meant that the 
Grants Committee had not only to bring 
within its scope departments of university 
study such as agriculture and veterinary 
science, with which it had not previously 
dealt, but also to take steps by means of 
special grants to implement government 
policy with regard to medical and dental 
education. It also had to stimulate the ex- 
pansion of the facilities for university 
education, not only generally, but also, in 
particular, for science and technology. 
As an additional duty the Committee was 
required to ensure at appropriate centers 
the provision of the facilities recommended 
in the various reports on social studies 
and on Oriental, Slavonic, East Euro- 
pean, and African studies. 

In view of the new position, the Gov- 
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ernment, feeling that the part now to be 
played by the Committee in the develop- 
ment of university education should be 
more explicitly defined, altered its orders 
of reference. These now are 

to inquire into the financial needs of univer- 
sity education in Britain; to advise the Gov- 
ernment as to the application of any grants 
made by Parliament towards meeting them; 
to collect, examine and make available infor- 
mation on matters relating to university 
education at home and abroad; and to assist, 
in consultation with the universities and other 
bodies concerned, the preparation and execu- 
tion of such plans for the development of the 
universities as may, from time to time, be 
required in order to insure that they are fully 
adequate to national needs. 

This expanded conception of the func- 
tions of the Committee led to many 
modifications of technique, both in the 
internal arrangements of the Committee 
and in its relation to outside bodies. 
Internally, the Committee felt it neces- 
sary to establish a number of specialist 
subcommittees to consider and advise in 
particular spheres of academic work. Thus 
were set up subcommittees on medical 
and dental education, science, technology, 
the social sciences, Oriental and African 
studies, Slavonic and East European 
studies, agricultural education, and vet- 
erinary education. The membership of 
these consist of some members of the 
main committee, together with persons 
from outside having special knowledge 
and experience in the different fields. In 
addition, there is a works and buildings 
subcommittee which includes representa- 
tives of the Ministry of Works and a 
representative of the Committee of Vice- 
Chancellors and Principals. This last- 
named committee considers building 
projects for which universities desire 
Government aid. These subcommittees 
submit their recommendations to the 
main committee. 

Externally, the Committee has estab- 
lished close liaison arrangements with 
other government departments and with 
such bodies as the Advisory Committee 
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on Scientific Policy, the Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research, the 
National Advisory Council for Education 
in Industry and Commerce, and, above 
all, with university bodies such as the 
Vice-Chancellors Committee, with whose 
members frequent conferences are held. 

The succession of postwar events out- 
lined has naturally had very great reper- 
cussions on the amount of Exchequer 
grant required by the Universities. Even 
before the end of the Second World War 
the Committee held the view, following 
consultations with the Committee of Vice- 
Chancellors, that considerable changes 
would probably be necessary in the meth- 
ods of financing the universities. It 
accordingly invited the universities to 
submit proposals for development during 
the first postwar ten years of the period. 
Discussions took place with representa- 
tives of each institution and, having 
regard to the unstable and somewhat 
unpredictable conditions, the Committee 
was very reluctantly forced to the con- 
clusion that it was then impossible to 
settle block grants for a period of even 
five years ahead. It therefore recom- 
mended that, for the first two postwar 
years 1945-46 and 1946-47, the annual 
grant to universities for general purposes 
should be increased from £2,149,000 to 
£4,149,000, and that an assurance should 
be given that for the rest of the decade 
the grant would be substantially in- 
creased. In addition, a specific amount 
was set aside for the new developments in 
medical education. This recommendation 
was accepted by the Government. 

This quinquennial system of assessing 
grants was re-introduced in 1947 and by 
1951-52, on the then assessment, the 
Exchequer contribution to university 
recurrent purposes will have risen to 
about £13,000,000. In addition, for non- 
recurrent purposes, the Government 
accepted in principle a program of five- 
year development costing approximately 
£40,000,000 for new buildings and 


£10,000,000 for sites and equipment, in 
respect of which expenditure a very large 
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proportion would come from public 
funds. A government grant on such a 
scale for non-recurrent expenditure was 
entirely unprecedented. 

In assessing recurrent grants for the 
individual universities the Committee 
had before it the estimates submitted by 
every institution setting out its program 
for each of the five years, including 
developments and the expenditure in- 
volved. The Committee, which had pre- 
viously visited each institution following 
the same practice as in pre-war years, 
carefully considered the estimates and 
discussed them with representatives of 
the particular university. 

Not much difficulty was found regard- 
ing expenditure for maintenance and, 
generally speaking, the expansion of 
departments already in existence. Where, 
however, new departments were proposed 
by a university, the Committee naturally 
had to examine the necessity for particular 
types of academic activity on such a scale, 
as well as suggestions for similar de- 
velopments by other universities. In 
addition, it had to take account of the 
conclusions the Committee itself, with the 
advice of its specialist subcommittees, had 
reached on expansion questions. All these 
matters were gone over at the interviews, 
so that each university was made fully 
aware of the final views of the Committee 
regarding its proposals for the five 
years. The grant, as finally settled, was a 
block grant for the different years of the 
quinquennium and was not earmarked 
except in regard to certain specific devel- 
opments. Thus each university was in a 
position itself to deal with expenditure in 
accordance with the understandings ar- 
rived at during the various discussions. 

Mention has been made of certain 
grants which were earmarked and not 
included in the block grant. These mainly 
involved the large developments which 
were necessary by reason of the Govern- 
ment’s acceptance of the recommendations 
of the various committees of inquiry. 
These recommendations were for medical 
education, for the social sciences, for 
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African, Oriental, East European, and 
Slavonic studies, for agriculture and vet- 
erinary science, as well as for certain 
additional departments in technology and 
for postgraduate study. No provision for 
the cost of these developments could have 
been made in the financial proposals of 
the universities for the quinquennium. 
Earmarking is inevitable in connection 
with new subjects of study, rapid large- 
scale developments, or changes in already 
established departments which the uni- 
versities are requested to undertake for 
reasons of national policy. Their cost 
could not be reasonably put upon par- 
ticular institutions without a special aug- 
mentation of their resources. The Grants 
Committee recognizes, however, that 
such a device entails some impairment of 
the universities’ autonomy. For this 
reason it had decided that, at the earliest 
possible moment, all such grants shall be 
included in the block grant assessed for 
the general program of the university 
concerned. 

The block grants are for recurrent 
expenditure only and do not make pro- 
vision for new buildings and equipment. 
Such projects for which a_ university 
desires Exchequer aid come before the 
Works and Buildings Subcommittee. 
There they are considered, not in detail, 
but mainly from the point of view of 
economy of labor and materials. In the 
present national situation these are in very 
short supply, and the amount the Com- 
mittee can authorize is on a rationed basis. 

There is general acceptance of the posi- 
tion that the much more liberal financial 
provision now made justifies the Com- 
mittee in exerting a somewhat greater 
measure of influence than before on uni- 
versity policy. This is recognized by the 
Committee of Vice-Chancellors who, in a 
note on university policy, stated that 


the universities entirely accept the view that 
the Government has not only the right but 
the duty to satisfy itself that every field of 
study which, in the national interest, ought 
to be cultivated in Great Britain is, in fact, 
being cultivated in the university system and 
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that the resources which are placed at the 
disposal of the universities are being used 
with full regard both to efficiency and 
economy. 


This view of the responsibility of the 
state in the field of university education 
indicates the duty placed upon the Com- 
mittee to introduce a certain measure of 
central planning under which it ap- 
proaches individual institutions with 
suggestions for the expansion of certain 
existing departments or the establishment 
of new ones. In all cases this is done, as 
has been emphasized, only after consulta- 
tion with the specialist committees now 
in being and with representatives with 
special experience, including the universi- 
ties. Of course the university concerned 
is at complete liberty to refuse to act as 
suggested, even though extra funds are 
promised. On the other hand, this 
method, through which the Committee 
chooses a particular institution to carry 
out its suggestions, may mean that no 
government grant will be made available 
to another university not previously 
selected which, for the first time, wishes 
to undertake similar work. But here 
again, action by the university is not 
precluded if it can obtain funds for the 
purpose from a private donor. 

Despite the obvious difficulties and the 
many possibilities of misunderstandings, 
the results have been really satisfactory 
for, as is the case with many successful 
institutions in Britain, much of the pro- 
cedure is not set out in written form. The 
relationship is one through which plan- 
ning is achieved, not by external direc- 
tion, but by frequent consultation, often 
informal, with the representatives of indi- 
vidual universities and with the Vice- 
Chancellors Committee. There has been 
a desire on the part of all the members of 
the Committee, as well as of its officers, 
to avoid in every way any interference 
with the academic freedom of the univer- 
sities; and this attitude has been charac- 
teristic, too, of the successive governments 
under which the Committee has func- 
tioned since its establishment. 





School with a Purpose 


By ED RITTENHOUSE 


An Education Program for Labor-Management Understanding 


OST of us are deeply con- 

cerned about the national 

uneasiness of the present 
labor-management scene. Indeed, the 
leaders of both management and labor 
are as concerned about the situation 
as the general public. Everyone wants 
something done about it, but we have 
yet to reach the right solution. 

Probably there never will be a 
perfect solution. A number of people, 
however, are convinced that educa- 
tion can make some contribution to 
the long-range settlement of this 
problem. One institution that is 
today trying to contribute education- 
ally to labor-management well-being 
is New York State’s pioneer School 
of Industrial and Labor Relations at 
Cornell University. 

This school is not seeking to pro- 
duce “hat trick” remedies for labor- 
management ills. Rather it pursues a 
long-range program designed to pro- 
mote the mutual recognition of rights 
and responsibilities in industrial and 
labor relations essential to the protec- 
tion of America’s basic freedoms. 

Back in 1940 this need for mutual 
understanding was first officially rec- 
ognized when the New York State 
Joint Legislative Committee on In- 
dustrial and Labor Conditions, then 
headed by Senator Irving M. Ives, 
made this significant statement: 

The most satisfactory and happiest 
human relationships are the product not 


of legal compulsion but rather of volun. 
tary determination among human beings 
to cooperate with one another. Though 
we may legislate to the end of time, there 
will never be industrial peace and har- 
mony without good faith, integrity, a high 
degree of responsibility, and a real desire 
to cooperate on the part of all parties con- 
cerned. Without this spirit of good will, 
all of the social, economic, and labor laws 
of man will prove eventually to be in vain.! 


Four years later the state legislature, 
acting upon the Committee’s recom- 
mendation, established the School in 
the belief that education in industrial 
and labor relations would directly 
promote the unity and welfare of the 
people of New York State. 

“Greater understanding is not easily 
achieved in any field, particularly in 
one where emotions are running high,” 
states Chancellor Day of Cornell. 


Yet it is in just these areas of high emo- 
tional charge that understanding is most 
needed—understanding of fundamental 
issues involved, of the rights and duties 
of the contending parties, of the tech- 
niques of reaching agreement, and of the 
policies and procedures that will assure 
fairness to all concerned. It is the job of 
education and research to see that such 
understanding is provided by honest and 
unbiased investigation and evaluation of 
the facts, and to this purpose the Univer- 
sity is wholly committed.” 

1New York State joint Legislative Committee on 
Industrial and Labor Conditions. Report 1940, p- 77: 

*Quoted from “State-wide Education Program,” 


Industrial Bulletin (monthly magazine of the New 
York State Department of Labor), March, 1950, p. 3° 
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SCHOOL WITH A PURPOSE 


The Cornell Industrial and Labor 
Relations School spreads industrial 
knowledge and understanding on three 
educational fronts—through resident 
instruction, state-wide adult educa- 
tion, and fact-finding and research. 

First in the nation to offer a four- 
year industrial and_ labor-relations 
course, the School sees that its 350 
undergraduate and graduate students 
are acquainted with all points of 
view. It is not unusual for a student 
with a labor-union background to sit 
at a mock collective-bargaining table 
in a classroom, arguing for the side of 
management. Presenting the union 
point of view on the opposite side of 
the table may be a student sympa- 
thetic to management. Rédle-playing 
such as this is typical of the classroom 
techniques employed to engender in 
every student a more rational, even- 
minded point of view. 

In addition to basic courses in the 
social sciences, the student receives a 
thorough grounding in such subjects 
as collective bargaining, human rela- 
tions, personnel administration, labor- 
union history, business and industrial 
history, labor-market economics, in- 
dustrial training, labor legislation, 
and statistics. Evident throughout 
the School’s program is the desire to 
keep in close touch with reality. To 
this end outstanding labor, manage- 
ment, and government speakers are 
frequently brought to the campus to 
present their views. Thus, within a 
three-month period the student may 
hear a union representative, a speaker 
representing the National Association 
of Manufacturers, a wage and salary 
administrator, a psychiatrist special- 
izing in industrial human relations, a 
prominent mediator, a steel-company 
industrial-relations manager. 
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Perhaps the most realistic approach 
to the whole problem of industrial 
and labor relations is the student 
work-training program. Theory be- 
comes practice in a program requiring 
every undergraduate to complete 
thirty weeks’ off-campus work train- 
ing. Students usually work ten weeks 
each summer, some dividing their 
thirty weeks among management, 
labor, and government organizations. 
Typical of the variety of jobs held by 
students this past summer are those 
of insurance clerk, hotel head waiter, 
National Labor Relations Board elec- 
tion examiner trainee, construction 
laborer, labor-union office clerk, com- 
pany industrial-relations trainee, and 
salesman. 

Even the School faculty participates 
in this down-to-earth program. De- 
spite the fact that some of the faculty 
have extensive experience in their 
fields, from time to time they enter 
the plant to study current problems 
firsthand. This faculty work-training 
program is in keeping with the 
philosophy of Dean Catherwood that 
practical in-plant experiences are nec- 
essary in such a dynamic and complex 
field as industrial and labor relations. 


UNCTIONING as a laboratory 

for students, the School’s library 
also serves labor, management, and 
the general public. To New York 
State residents the library offers book 
loans, reading lists, kits of discussion 
materials, a microfilm reference col- 
lection, and a semi-monthly bulletin 
summarizing recent articles and pub- 
lications in the field. Its unique col- 
lection includes twenty-five thousand 
microfilmed collective-bargaining a- 
greements; specialized collections on 
arbitration awards, pension plans, 
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company-employee relations, and un- 
ion activities; and more than a thou- 
sand labor-union journals, employee 
magazines, and other periodicals 
related to the field. 

As the second major phase of its 
activities, the School through its 
Extension Division has launched a 
state-wide adult-education program. 
Breaking away from the practice of 
extending traditional college courses 
to community groups, the Division 
develops its adult courses to fit the 
specific needs of the individual labor, 
management, or community group 
being served. One of five types of 
programs may be selected: lecture 
series, community courses, courses for 
labor or management groups, work- 
shops and conferences, or seminar and 
discussion groups. Extension field 
representatives maintain constant 
liaison with local adult groups to keep 
informed of their educational needs. 

Community courses may take the 
form of public lecture-discussions. 
Usually a faculty specialist in some 
phase of industrial and labor relations 
will speak, with a general question- 
and-answer or discussion period fol- 
lowing. The citizens of New York 
State’s Dunkirk-Fredonia area, for 
example, recently attended a discus- 
sion series entitled “Labor, Manage- 
ment and the Community,” held 
weekly in their council chambers. 

The courses for labor and manage- 
ment groups are developed on request. 
Some recent courses of this type were 
“Réle of the Foreman and Shop 
Steward,” for 45 supervisors and 
union leaders of the Rensselaer Ani- 
line Works; “(Human Relations for 
Supervisors,” for the Ansco Foremen’s 
Association; “Human Problems of 
Supervision,” for the management 
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staffs of two Continental Can Com. 
pany plants; “Shop Steward Train. 
ing,’ for a garment workers’ union: 
and an introductory industrial and 
labor-relations course given in Span. 
ish for Puerto Rican members of 4 
labor union. 

To avoid any possible misunder. 
standing, the School always secures 
management approval of a_ labor. 
union course and union approval of a 
management course in advance of an 
Extension program. This is but one 
of the many steps taken by the 


School to assure a completely un. | 


biased service. 

In addition to the field courses, the 
Extension Division sponsors campus 
conferences and institutes throughout 
the year for special groups. During 
the past summer, conferences lasting 
from two to five days were given for 
industrial-training directors, hospital 
administrators, and personnel special. 
ists, AFL federal-union leaders, and 
labor-economics teachers. 

In a recent twelve-month period, 
the School’s Extension Division con- 
ducted 133 programs in 24 com- 
munities for 4,916 persons. Of these 
programs, 47 were community courses, 
76 were specialized courses for labor 
and management groups, 3. were 
lecture series, 7 were conferences and 
institutes. In addition, 25 staff and 
faculty members gave 150 talks in 46 
different communities. 


N SUCH a highly emotional and 
vastly complex field as industrial 
and labor relations, the value of 
objective research in creating under- 
standing can readily be seen. The 
farsighted New York legislature, in 
establishing the School, stated that a 
[Continued on page 393) 
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Modern Trends in the Teaching 
of German 


By ERNEST E. ELLERT 


Summary of a Questionnaire Study 


opportunity of working under 

Charles C. Fries in the English 
Language Institute at the University 
of Michigan in an experiment in 
which I, who know no Chinese, along 
with a few other teachers, undertook 
to teach English to an intelligent 
Chinese man, who had studied Eng- 
lish grammar for six years in China 
but could neither speak the language 
nor understand it. This may seem 
amusing but, unfortunately, I am 
constantly aware that this same situa- 
tion too often exists in respect to our 
American students studying a foreign 
language in our colleges and universi- 
ties. After eight weeks of intensive 
training, my Chinese student was 
capable of handling almost any situa- 
tion in English. Naturally, after that 
experience, I wondered if some similar 
training might be given in German, 
or any other foreign language, with 
similar results. 

The only feasible means of getting 
this information seemed to be to send 
out a questionnaire, although I real- 
lized that the answers received, as 
well as the questions themselves, 
might be misleading, and the informa- 
tion would often be affected by the 
subjective nature of the replies. As 
the returns came in, many other ques- 
tions came to; mind which perhaps 


|: THE summer of 1946 I had the 


should have been included, and I am 
sure that this paper is only a begin- 
ning and that the subject could well 
be pursued to advantage. The results 
of each question asked have been 
tabulated, but only the figures of 
greatest interest will be repeated in 
the body of the paper. 

Although my purpose in sending 
out the questionnaire was to try to 
discover the trends German teaching 
was taking today, the replies pre- 
sented not so much the trends as the 
problems existing. Only a very few 
schools are experimenting with new 
methods and procedures, and later on 
I will quote some of the men who 
described their new approaches. The 
vast majority of schools are following 
the same patterns that have been in 
use in language teaching for decades, 
but most of them have come to 
realize that their methods are giving 
rise to some very pressing problems. 
In a few instances the difficulties 
seemed local or regional; but it was 
remarkable, on the whole, how men 
from all parts of the country voiced 
the same problems. It is these prob- 
lems that I would like to present. For 
most of them I have no solution, 
except to say that if we all become 


1Because of lack of space the numerical sum- 
mary of the replies received to the questionnaire is 
omitted. The author will be glad to send a copy 
of it to anyone who requests it. 
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aware of the general nature of these 
difficulties, and if time is devoted at 
annual conferences such as the meet- 
ings of the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation and the American Association 
of Teachers of German, to the dis- 
cussion of them, solutions should 
certainly be forthcoming. 

Altogether, I sent a letter and ques- 
tionnaire to three hundred seventy- 
four schools, trying to make my 
selection so that I would have a good 
geographical distribution as well as 
representation from private and pub- 
lic institutions, liberal-arts and tech- 
nological schools, men’s, women’s, and 
coeducational colleges. Two hundred 
seven replied. These colleges repre- 
sent an enrollment of about eight 
hundred thousand students, six per 
cent of whom were enrolled in German 
courses the great majority of which 
are elementary. 


HE first major problem _pre- 

sented is that few students are 
continuing language study, especially 
German, beyond the intermediate 
level, and the shortage of majors in 
the field is appalling. Sixty-five 
schools reported no majors at all, and 
in the rest the total number is less 
than nine hundred. I should have 
asked how many of these majors 
planned to teach the language. Unless 
many of them do, the time will soon 
come when the supply of German 
teachers for secondary schools and for 
colleges and universities will fall far 
short of the demand. And one cannot 
deny the fact that if a shortage exists, 
the quality of available new teachers 
is very likely to drop. No doubt the 
general tendency of students to seek 
professions other than teaching is 
also shown in the lack of potential 
material in the language field, but this 
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particular field would seem to be suf. 
fering even more acutely than many 
others. The problem ties in closely 
with others regarding general lack of 
interest in language study, scarcity 
of inspiring teachers, failure of high 
schools to offer German, and so on, 
all of which will be discussed in turn. 
There is one other matter which may 
be mentioned here, and that is the 
general shortage of funds for scholar. 
ships and fellowships in language 
study, compared, for example, with 
the financial aid available in various 
fields of science. The desirability of 
foreign study for a potential language 
teacher is obvious enough, and yet 
the opportunities for a student to 
secure this training at a reasonable 
cost are few indeed. Whether more 
financial aid to promising students in 
the language field would solve the 
problem is a question, but it might 
well go a long way toward providing 
incentive for students to pursue the 
study of a foreign language. 

The second major problem is con- 
cerned with language requirements 
and the attitude of administrators and 
faculty members toward foreign lan- 
guages. Although the majority of 
schools still have the two-year lan- 
guage requirement in force, many of 
those answering the questionnaire 
indicated that the desirability of keep- 
ing the requirement was under dis- 
pute, with the administration in many 
cases favoring its abolition. Several 
hoped I could send them convincing 


arguments for keeping the require: | 


ment. One might ask what the basic 
requirements for a liberal education 
should be. The tendency today seems 
to be to require the so-called utili- 
tarian subjects rather than the hu 
manities. Obviously, some standards 
have to be set and maintained; yet it 
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would seem foolish to sacrifice the 
humanities for the sake of the more 
ractical courses. Such was the pro- 
cedure in the universities and schools 
of the dictator countries, and the 
results were only too tragic. There is 
no question, however, that we our- 
selves do need to feel sure of the 
value of foreign-language study and 
have at our command good reasons to 
offer to indifferent and antagonistic 
administrations for keeping it in a 
liberal-arts program. 

The third problem arises out of the 
inadequacy of the textbooks now on 
the market in the fields of grammar, 
conversation, and reading. Although 
a good many responders to the ques- 
tionnaire indicated that they were 
satisfied with present-day textbooks, 
it was significant to note that when 
the writer happened to be the author 
of one of the widely used textbooks, 
he himself expressed dissatisfaction. 


HE next problem arises naturally 

out of the subject of textbooks. 
It is the question of which is the most 
important to emphasize, conversation 
or grammar. The great majority 
replying to my questionnaire still 
favor the grammatical approach. Per- 
haps they are right, and yet I cannot 
forget that my Chinese student, even 
though he knew the principles of 
English grammar thoroughly, could 
not speak or understand the language. 
When I asked on my questionnaire 
for a comparison between interme- 
diate students who had been trained 
by one method or the other in their 
elementary work, only eighty-six re- 
plied to the question; of these, forty- 
eight felt that those students who had 
studied conversational German on an 
elementary level excelled those who 
had studied grammar. They were 
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considered more interested in the 
work, more alert, and they grasped 
ideas and new vocabulary faster. 
Only fourteen believed that the stu- 
dents drilled in grammar excelled in 
the second year’s work. The rest 
either did not know or thought it was 
too early to make a statement, since 
in several cases this was only the first 
or second year in which conversa- 
tional German as a separate elemen- 
tary course was being offered. If 
more schools could give the two meth- 
ods an honest trial for several years, 
we might get a better idea of which 
policy produces the best results. Per- 
haps, too, an entirely different ap- 
proach is needed, dependent upon the 
purposes for which the student is 
studying German, or any other lan- 
guage for that matter. There can be 
no question that the great majority 
desire merely a reading knowledge, 
such as is required for much graduate 
and professional work. This answer 
was given more frequently than all 
other reasons combined for studying 
German, and I must admit that one 
of the least frequently mentioned 
reasons was that the student expected 
to use the spoken language. Unfor- 
tunately, there is a large bloc of 
students filling German classes because 
they believe that it is as good a 
language as any to fulfill the require- 
ment, or it fits well into their schedule, 
or their best friend is taking it. These 
students are not going to do out- 
standing work, I am afraid, under any 
method, and their indifference and 
mediocrity are bound to affect the 
results of any experiment. 

A less troublesome problem, but 
one which should at least be men- 
tioned, is that of technical equipment 
and outside facilities. The number of 
schools using technical equipment was 
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not markedly larger than those using 
nothing more than phonograph rec- 
ords or such simple classroom devices 
as maps and pictures. The most sig- 
nificant fact that was brought to light 
under this topic was that those who 
had little equipment or none wanted 
it; those who had just started using it 
were enthusiastic; while those who 
had had access to such equipment 
over a period of years had to admit 
that, after all, nothing could take the 
place of hard work on the part of 
the teacher and diligent practice on 
the part of the student. Mr. Hauch 
of Hamilton College said: 


It takes all the time we have to make 
the most of the human larynx. Elaborate 
technical equipment too often is a substi- 
tute for energetic and positive effort on 
the part of teacher and learner. We have 
considerable equipment to pass around 
but when the novelty has worn off a bit, 
most of us go back to the practical ways 
of thoroughly up-to-date old timers— 
like Erasmus, for example. 


As to outside facilities, nearly half 
the institutions reported a German 
Club, and several indicated that 
mealtime language groups were in 
existence on the campus. One of the 
most surprising facts to me was that 
only five schools reported the existence 
of a German House, although many 
replies came from large universities 
where such a house might reasonably 
be expected to exist. 


MORE serious problem lies in 

the desirability of separating 
students according to ability and 
interest. Only eighteen institutions 
reported that elementary students 
were separated according to whether 
they intended to major in science or 
literature. Many more admitted, 
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however, that students majoring in 
the humanities and those in science 
vary greatly with respect to what 
they want and need from their lan. 
guage courses, particularly German, 
It has been my own experience that 
science students, even though very 
intelligent, are frequently bored with 
the material presented in the ordinary 
grammar textbook, and are even more 
uninterested in the reading material 
of the second, third, and fourth semes- 
ters, when no attempt is made to offer 
them reading in their fields. Recog- 
nizing this fact, several schools do 
attempt a separation of these students 
at the intermediate levels, but most 
offer scientific German only on an 
advanced level—often an unfortunate 
practice, since these students seldom 
have time to continue their language 
study beyond the minimum two-year 
requirement that generally prevails, 
and so the course becomes one for 
German majors only. Other schools 
have solved the problem by offering 
scientific German during the summer 
session. It would seem, however, that 
more effort ought to be made to sep- 
arate students according to their 
interests during the regular academic 
year, with the reading material se- 
lected accordingly, even as early as 


the second semester. This would not | 
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seem to be an insurmountable prob- | 


lem in the large university where 
several sections of German are being 


offered at all periods of the day; but | 


in the small college, with a staff of 
three or four, and only four or five 


sections of elementary German and 2 | 


similar number of intermediate Ger- 
man given during the day, the diff- 
culty of fitting a special section of 
science students into the schedule 1s 
only too apparent. It is my belief, 
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however, that a solution to this prob- 
lem would pay big dividends in stu- 
dent interest and production. 

In line with this discussion also is 
the desirability, frequently expressed 
in the replies, of separating students 
according to ability, as measured, I 
presume, by existing linguistic apti- 
tude tests. Here again, what might 
not be too great a problem for the 
university becomes exceedingly diff- 
cult for the small college. Certainly, 
it is tiresome for the superior student 
to have to listen to long and repeated 
explanations of grammatical points 
or intricacies of translation demanded 
by the poor student. Desirable as 
separation would be from the point of 
view of the student and stimulating 
as a class would be consisting entirely 
of superior students, most teachers 
would shudder at the prospect of 
having to tackle day after day a class 
consisting entirely of uninspiring and 
linguistically inferior, if not generally 
inferior, students. But what to do 
with them, if we keep a language 
requirement, is a real question. 


HE last major problem I want to 

discuss is the falling off of Ger- 
man teaching in secondary schools. 
Complaint after complaint came from 
all over the country that German was 
being dropped from the high-school 
curriculum, putting the potential Ger- 
man major at a distinct disadvantage 
and accounting in large part for the 
failure of students to enroll in German 
courses. In many schools the lan- 
guage requirement is such that a 
student need take only one year of a 
foreign language if he has already had 
two years of that language in high 
school, and in others the requirement 
can be met by passing a proficiency 
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examination based on ability to read 
material ordinarily presented at the 
college intermediate level. Since most 
students have taken either French or 
Spanish in high school, it is easy to 
see why they would prefer to take 
just one additional year of one of 
these languages rather than two years 
of German. Moreover, in most col- 
leges the elementary courses cannot 
be counted toward a major in the 
field, so that instead of being able to 
complete his major with, say twenty- 
five hours of German credits, the 
student must take anywhere up to 
thirty-five, with all the advanced 
courses necessarily being crowded into 
his junior and senior years. We 
should do all we can to have the 
teaching of German restored to first- 
rate high schools. We have bickered 
too much about kinds of textbooks 
and have not spread enough subtle 
propaganda or put enough personality 
into our teaching. H. A. Hartwig of 
Southern Illinois University says, 
“Start teaching foreign language in 
grammar school; then professors could 
teach literature and philology instead 
of German 1 and 2 year after year.” 
If not from the point of view of the 
professor, at least from the point of 
view of the student, we should do 
something about restoring German 
to the high-school curriculum, so that 
students interested in it will have 
equal opportunities with those inter- 
ested in the Romance languages. 

In concluding my questionnaire, I 
asked what improvements each man 
would like to see in his department. 
Many did not reply to this question 
at all, perhaps for the reason that one 
gave—he could not list them in just 
a few words; or on the other hand, 
because they were satisfied that they 
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had done all they could to make their 
program as good as possible. There 
were many, however, who did express 
the desire for definite improvements. 
The most frequently sought was an 
increase in the number of hours a 
week of elementary instruction. Al- 
most as frequently expressed was the 
desire for smaller classes and more 
equipment. Next came the wish for 
more students in advanced courses 
and more time available to offer these 
advanced courses. Other frequently 
mentioned improvements desired were 
laboratory sections, the introduction 
of conversational German into the 
curriculum, more and better teachers 
and a smaller individual teaching 
load, higher language requirements, 
better textbooks, better preparation 
of high-school students, higher sal- 
aries, separation of students according 
to ability, and more support for 
foreign-language teaching by college 
administrations. I mention these 
longed-for improvements merely be- 
cause they express again the very 
problems that the answers to the 
other questions revealed. Harold 
Basilius, at Wayne, wanted something 
a little different in the way of im- 
provements: “more opportunity for 
the staff to study and experiment on 
a completely objective basis, with the 
twin problems of objectives and meth- 
ods in college-university foreign- 
language instruction.” If he could have 
his wish, no doubt many of the prob- 
lems I have mentioned could be solved. 

Two men reported new approaches 
to language teaching. D. Janisse of 
the University of Detroit says, 

We had 43 students in intermediate 
German in summer school for eight weeks, 
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twenty hours a week, with three instruc. 
tors. The same was done in French and 
Spanish. Results excellent. 


J. F. McMahon of Lawrence Col- 
lege describes his program as follows: 


We are striving to achieve an inte. 
grated three-year basic course in German 
which will give the student: a good read- 
ing knowledge, ability to understand 
spoken German and to follow lectures in 
German, ability to express himself in 
German reasonably accurately on an ele. 
mentary level, some acquaintance with 
German history, culture (literature and 
music especially) and achievement in 
science, a pleasant and positive attitude 
toward German and German contributions 
to America and also of Europe and Euro- 
pean contributions to America, an aware- 
ness of present-day problems in Germany 
and Europe. We know that we achieve 
these objectives only imperfectly in many 
cases but we are trying to make the basic 
German courses broad. 

I regret that both of these men did 
not describe in more detail the tech- 
niques they are using in their programs. 

Actually all these problems in the 
teaching of German are closely related 
and may be summed up in three or 
four statements. The first essential 
is to train good teachers, not only for 
colleges and universities, but also for 


high schools; the second involves a 


careful study of the purposes and 
values of language study and the 
need for its requirement in a liberal- 
arts education; the third is a matter 
of experimentation to improve text- 
books and methods of teaching; finally, 
we need to devote more time to the 
exchange of ideas in the field of lan- 
guage teaching, so that all may 
benefit from the discoveries and 
improvements made. —_[Vol. XXI, No. 7] 
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The Meaning of Marks 


By ROBERT M. W. TRAVERS anp NORMAN E. GRONLUND 


The Summary of a Questionnaire Study Made in the Horace H. Rackham 
Graduate School of the University of Michigan 


HE main purpose of recording 

marks in a central office in any 

college is to provide a record 
of the student’s accomplishment. 
When the record shows that the stu- 
dent has achieved certain objectives, 
then his accomplishments are recog- 
nized by the granting of a degree. 
Centrally recorded marks usually form 
part or all of the criterion used in the 
award of a degree at the graduate 
level, and degrees will be correctly 
granted in so far as marks represent 
a valid measure of success. 

The present writers became inter- 
ested in the problem of defining a 
criterion of success in the Horace H. 
Rackham Graduate School of the 
University of Michigan in connection 
with studies of the value of tests and 
other instruments for predicting the 
student’s career in graduate work. 
Unless the criterion is relatively free 
from arbitrary elements, predictions 
will be difficult, if not impossible, to 
make. The present investigation was 
designed to study the nature of the 
criterion used in awarding a degree 
in so far as it involves marks in class 
work. While the present study was 
conducted for the purpose of improv- 
ing a local situation, it was thought 
that the results threw sufficient light 
on problems faced by other institu- 
tions to be of fairly wide interest. 
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Early studies showed that marks 
assigned by one teacher did not agree 
closely with marks assigned by an- 
other to the same series of examina- 
tions. The results of such studies 
were often incorrectly interpreted as 
meaning that marks were “unreli- 
able.” In most cases, however, differ- 
ent teachers were appraising different 
outcomes and agreement could not be 
expected. For example, in marking 
an examination in mathematics, one 
teacher might appraise the extent to 
which the student used a correct 
method for solving the problems, 
regardless of whether the answers to 
the questions were correct, while 
another teacher might score only for 
the correctness of the answers. Under 
such circumstances, one would not 
expect agreement between the marks 
assigned by one teacher and those 
assigned by another. If the expected 
outcomes of teaching are accurately 
defined, then teachers can in most 
instances agree rather closely on the 
marks to be assigned to examination 
papers, and this source of the “unre- 
liability” of them can be largely 
eliminated. 

While teachers may disagree on the 
outcomes that should be measured in 
appraising the products of a student’s 
labors, there is also another important 
source of variation in the meaning of 
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marks. Although many instructors 
assign them on the basis of the extent 
to which the objectives of the course 
are achieved, there are some who 
mark on the basis of factors which 
have little correlation with final 
achievement. If such is the case, 
then a central record of marks will 
inevitably have rather limited value 
as a criterion for awarding degrees, 
and this record may be largely unpre- 
dictable because its composition is 
unpredictable. The present study 
was designed to investigate on a lim- 
ited basis the variables which faculty 
members are attempting to appraise 
in the assignment of marks. 

Uniformity of use of a marking sys- 
tem depends on two main factors: the 
extent to which the system has been 
carefully defined and the degree to 
which the faculty are familiar with the 
definition. The following statement 
from the “Handbook for Advisers” 
prepared by the Horace B. Rackham 
School of Graduate Studies provides 
the following information concerning 
the meaning of marks: 

The method of grading graduate stu- 
dents conforms in general to that used in 
undergraduate colleges. No _ student 
should be given a higher grade in a 
course because of the fact that he is a 
graduate student. 

Because of the greater maturity and 
the generally shorter programs of gradu- 
ate students, it is assumed that their 
performances in mixed classes will on the 
average be better than those of under- 
graduates. Instructors also should expect 
more substantial work from graduate 
students. The process of grading gradu- 
ate students in mixed classes should not, 
however, reflect these assumptions, 1.e., 
these students should be given the marks 
which indicate their standing in the class 
as a whole. No marks below C— carry 
credit points for graduate students. 
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Although a B average is required for the 
master’s degree, no greater leniency in 
grading on that account is expected even 
in courses taken only by graduate stu- 
dents. A graduate student will not be 
allowed credit for a course unless it is 
completed and reported in the office of 
the Graduate School within a year of the 
official termination of the course. 


TABLE I 


NuMBER OF TEACHERS OF DIFFERENT RANKS 
COMPLETING THE QUESTIONNAIRE 





























Associate Assistant 
Professors Professors Fesiinan 
a (2) (3) (4) 
Education........ 5 2 3 
Biological science. 7 I 2 
Physical science. oy 7 2 I 
Social science... . . 3 2 5 
Language and 
literature....... 3 4 3 
TABLE II 


DEscriIPTIVE STATEMENTS SHOWING WHAT THE 
TEACHERS ATTEMPTED TO MEASURE IN 
THE Marks ASSIGNED 

















NumBer CHECKING 
Statement annie 

(1) (2) (3) 
Extent to which the course 
objectives are achieved 

by the student........... 43 38 
Amount of progress of the 

eee 16 3 
Quantity of work done by 

he oteient. . «2.0.5... 14 2 
Acceptability of the student 
for receiving an advanced 

Sik Sees ae 12 4 
Fraction of work completed 

EE cS ccesnlavrs Sates aya 3 I 

aie ak hats ae ae 16 I 











It should be noted that the an- 
nouncement does not indicate what is 
to be measured: whether it is to be 
the achievement of the student with 
respect to the goals of the course, or 
the progress made by the student in 
relation to his initial achievement, or 
the quantity of work done by the 
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MEANING OF MARKS 


student. The announcement implies 
that something is to be measured 
without indicating directly what is to 
be measured. There is only an indirect 
implication that what is to be meas- 
ured is the relative achievement of 
the student with respect to the class 
as a whole. 
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professors in each area. However, the 
varying numbers of each rank in the 
different areas plus the restriction of 
the sample to mixed graduate and 
undergraduate classes prevented the 
attainment of equal numbers. The 
final sample consisted of 25 professors, 
II associate professors, and 14 assist- 


TABLE III 


NuMBER OF TEACHERS ASSIGNING VARIOUS MEANINGS TO FinAL Course MArK 














Meaning of Final Course Mark Ve peo Rihaies 1 ie ad Education — 
Literature 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) ___) 
1. Extent to which the course objectives are 
achieved by the student..................... 7 8 9 10 9 
2. Amount be J rogress of the student............]......... 2 5 4 5 
3. Quantity of work done by the student......... I 3 2 3 5 
4. Acceptability of the student for receiving an 
EE TEC ee eee I 3 4 4 
s. Fraction of required work completed correctly. .|......... an eee e eee 2 
6. Quality of work done by the student.......... 2 3 2 2 2 


7. Knowledge student has of material presented 
ER ee ee ee 
8. Skill in using knowledge learned.............. 
g. Extent to which he meets the course require- 
ehh inne eee handing de nane¢ 
10. Intellectual honesty and integrity............. 
11. Position of student in a distribution of objec- 
Err eee 




















HE study reported here was con- 

ducted by means of a question- 
naire. A sample of 50 faculty 
members was selected, 10 each from 
the areas of education, biological sci- 
ence, physical science, social science, 
and language and literature. All those 
selected were men. Only faculty 
members who had taught a course 
containing both graduate and under- 
graduate students in the fall of 1948 
were considered. This decision was 
prompted by the fact that the mark- 
ing in classes which include both 
graduates and undergraduates pre- 
sents problems which need to be 
solved. An attempt was made to 
obtain an equal number of professors, 
associate professors, and assistant 


ant professors, in the manner shown 
in Table I. Each faculty member 
was interviewed, and the nature and 
purpose of the questionnaire was 
explained to him. 

The questions included items to be 
checked and _ free-response items. 
Wherever items were to be checked, 
a category “other” was used, with 
sufficient room allowed to specify 
what the respondent meant by that 
category. This was done to prevent 
too rigid a structure in the question- 
naire, and to encourage free response. 

Each respondent was asked to keep 
in mind a specified graduate course 
while filling out the questionnaire. 
This procedure was followed to pre- 
vent any confusion which might arise 
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due to a variation of marking habits 
from one course to another. 

In the first question, faculty mem- 
bers were asked to check from a list 
those items which described the mean- 
ing of a final mark in the specified 
course and to indicate the one which 
they thought was most descriptive. 
It is obvious from the data presented 
in Table II that there is no single 
accepted concept of what a mark 
should represent, and only three out 
of four followed the obvious intent of 
the marking system, namely, to 
appraise the student in terms of the 
extent to which the objectives or 
goals of education are achieved by him. 

There seems to be some difference 
in the meaning of marks in different 
subject areas. Table III shows a clear 
tendency for the group of teachers in 
the physical sciences to place less 
emphasis on factors which from the 
viewpoint of the present writers are 
irrelevant for a central record of 
achievement. To the extent that 
these data are valid, it would seem 
possible in certain instances for a 
student to obtain a degree if he had 
achieved relatively little but had 
made considerable progress. The stu- 
dent who finishes a course with the 
highest level of achievement is not 
necessarily the one who has made 
the most progress, and sometimes 
courses are such that the student who 
starts with a rich background can 
learn little. 

A final section of the questionnaire 
brings out more clearly than anything 
else the confusion that exists concern- 
ing the purpose of marks. In this 
section the faculty members were 
asked to check from a list of factors 
those which were believed to affect 
final marks in varying degrees. The 
factors and the frequency with which 
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they were checked are presented in 
the following table: 


Checkny 
ec 
Ability to apply logical criticism....... 34 y 
oa dw kegt une ened oe 26 
NS ne G0 bdo vs ivaccaswestes 25 
Amount of participation in class dis- 

"| __”_RSASae a Eee on tint pe arrie a1 
a ee 20 
Attitude toward course................ 15 
Promptness in turning in written work... 15 
Ability in verbal expression. ....... ‘oe a 
Regularity in attendance.............. 13 
Attentiveness in class................. 13 
Mental ability independent of achieve- 

| _. SEA Geet nee 10 
Regularity of preparation for class...... 
to aos cata she Wieder pack + sae 4 
Ability to get along well with people.... 4 


None of the above.................... - 


Many of the items in the list just 
given would be checked only by 
those who believe that marks are 
supposed to measure something other 
than the level of achievement finally 
attained by the student. Some of 
the check marks seem to imply that 
the instructors look upon marks as 
rewards and punishments for good 
and bad behavior, a concept of 
marking which is quite irrelevant to 
the purposes of the graduate school. 


P TO this point the general 

concept of the continuum repre- 
sented by the marking scale has been 
considered. The next problem to be 
discussed is the meaning of various 
points along that continuum. Of 
critical importance is the meaning of 
a mark of C. When the fifty faculty 
members were asked to describe what 
a letter mark of C meant on a grad- 
uate student’s record, the following 
responses were given: 


Number 
Replying 
Unsatisfactory graduate work, but not 
RAR TT ER es SE Te 20 
Neil SI ao cies tte baton Sete wah 12 
Should not go on for a graduate degree.. 5 
Below average graduate performance... 9 
Equals average undergraduate perform- 
a Re Se ae ae ee 3 
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It is fairly obvious from these data 
that the faculty do not agree on the 
meaning of marks at the given level, 
nor does their conception of the 
meaning of C on a record correspond 
to the meaning defined by the Gradu- 
ate School. One result in the variation 
of what a mark of C means in graduate 


TABLE IV 


PercenTAGE OF Marks C+ or Lower AssIGNED 
To GRADUATES AND UNDERGRADUATES 








PerRcentTAGE oF Marks C+ 
or Lower ASSIGNED TO 





Graduates | Undergraduates 


(1) (2) (3) 

















Physical science......... 16 53 

Social science........... 16 44 

Biological science........ 6 30 

Language and literature. 3 34 

Ee ee I 21 
TABLE V 


PercENTAGE OF FinaL Marks ASSIGNED TO 
Various Facrors 




















PERCENTAGE OF Fina Mark 
EPENDENT ON 
Tests and — Daily Class 

Examination Rescue Work 

(1) | (3) (4) 

Physical science. . . 59 16 10 

Biological science. 42 21 19 

Social science... . . 65 18 17 

Education........ 36 32 26 
Language and 

literature....... 47 40 3 














work is the variation in the frequency 
with which marks of C+ or lower are 
given. In the particular courses 
studied, the relative frequency with 
which such marks were assigned is 
shown in Table IV. 

The data suggest that marks of 
C+ or lower have a very different 
significance in various areas of study. 
The data also suggest that a C given 
to an undergraduate student means 
in practice a very different thing from 
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a C given to a graduate. While 
the data may be interpreted to show 
that graduates achieve more than 
undergraduates, few faculty members 
would believe that the two groups of 
students differ by as much as the table 
suggests. Here again, there is a major 
discrepancy between official policy 
and the procedures of some of the 
teaching faculty. This discrepancy 
limits the value of marks as a cri- 
terion for assigning a degree. 

The basis of assigning marks has 
only indirect bearing on the present 
problem. In general, marks based on 
tests and examinations are likely to 
be more reliable and provide better 
measures of achievement than those 
based on other types of observation. 
Marks based on the observation of 
the student’s behavior in class are 
likely to be unreliable because they 
are influenced too much by the stu- 
dent’s personal characteristics such as 
his ability to co-operate, his general 
disposition and manner, and his abil- 
ity to get along with the teacher. One 
item on the questionnaire asked the 
teacher to indicate the percentage of 
the final mark that was determined by 
various factors such as daily class 
work, tests and examinations, written 
papers and reports, and other sources 
of information about the student’s 
achievement. Table V summarizes the 
reports of instructors on the extent to 
which various factors enter into the 
assignment of final marks. These 
data help to explain some observa- 
tions made in an earlier analysis which 
indicated that the consistency of the 
marks of a given student varied con- 
siderably from one department to 
another, and that the most reliable 
marks for graduate work were found 
in the physical sciences and the least 
reliable in education. It is possible 
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that the low reliability of marks in 
certain areas can be attributed to a 
tendency to base marks in those areas 
on inadequate evidence of achieve- 
ment such as general observation of 
the student’s daily behavior in class. 


HE purpose of the present report 

is not so much to demonstrate 
confusion as to identify some of the 
problems of a centrally recorded 
marking system and to propose solu- 
tions. In the marking system studied, 
which is probably not very different 
in character from that used in other 
graduate schools, it would seem that 
the following steps need to be taken 
in order to improve the system: 


First, the nature of the continuum 
which the marking scale measures needs 
to be defined with greater precision. It 
should be stated clearly whether marks 
are expected to measure the extent to 
which the goals of the course are achieved 
or the progress made by the student in 
relation to his initial standing. It should 
be clearly indicated whether instructors 
are to modify marks according to the 
attitude of the student toward the course, 
regularity in attendance, the amount of 
effort which he showg, the amount of par- 
ticipation in class discussion, and other 
factors. The present writers would en- 
dorse the proposal that centrally recorded 
marks should measure only the extent to 
which the objectives of the course are 
achieved and none of the other factors 
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previously listed. Simplicity will con. 
tribute to uniformity of meaning. 

Second, once the general nature of the 
marking continuum has been properly 
defined, it is still necessary to define care. 
fully certain points on it. In the system 
under discussion, the meaning of a mark 
of C is of critical importance, and it js 
quite inadequate to define it as meaning 
“fair” or “failure,” for these words 
themselves need definition. 

Third, once these definitions have been 
carefully prepared, it is necessary to keep 
the faculty informed of what they are. 
Experience indicates that the publication 
of the specifications of the marking sys- 
tem in the usual official bulletins does 
little to prevent each faculty member 
from formulating his own policy. The 
official definition of the marking system 
should be reviewed by faculty members 
each time that they assign marks. 

Fourth, steps should be taken to review 
the assumptions underlying any given 
marking system that may be adopted. 
It would be desirable to determine 
whether graduate students are in general 
considerably superior to undergraduate 
students in their achievement in mixed 
classes. Assumptions that are not fully 
justified cause confusion. 


Until a great deal more is known 
concernirg the effectiveness of various 
methods of recording student achieve- 
ment, the criterion used in awarding 
degrees will be contaminated inev- 
itably with irrelevant variables. 

[Vol. XXI, No. 7] 
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Attitude Inventories 


By LEWIS B. MAYHEW ano WALKER H. HILL 


The Co-operative Development of the Evaluative Instruments Devised for Use 
in the Basic College, Michigan State College 


HORTLY after the establish- 
Gre of the Basic College at 
Michigan State College in 1944, 
its dean and faculty began discussions 
of ways and means of validating 
through educational research some of 
the hypotheses underlying this pro- 
gram of general education. A number 
of faculty committees were appointed 
to study aspects of the Basic College 
program, among them being one 
charged specifically with problems of 
evaluation. This committee, which 
included representatives of all the 
seven basic courses, evolved plans for 
several distinct lines of investigation. 
The first of these involved deter- 
mining, by pre- and post-testing, gains 
or losses in students’ factual knowl- 
edge as a result of experiences in the 
Basic College. The committee also 
began consideration of some less 
tangible, but none the less important, 
outcomes of general education. 

The second investigation was pred- 
icated on the belief that much of the 
lasting value of education is obtain- 
able only in so far as students’ atti- 
tudes, beliefs, life goals, and values 
are affected. Precise laboratory tech- 
niques, it was believed, are soon 
forgotten, but the mental set toward 
experimental methods should remain. 
Knowledge of chronology soon suffers 
from disuse, but a sense of the ebb 
and flow of history can and should 
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remain. Formal systems of philos- 
ophy soon lose their sharpness, 
but students’ individual philosophies 
should have been enriched by formal 
study of major systems. The com- 
mittee set to work to discover what 
attitudes, values, and the like might 
be affected by each of the Basic 
College courses. 

The next step was to discover which 
of those attitudes or values, stated as 
educational objectives, were common 
to all seven of the basic courses. 
These objectives needed to be broad 
in scope, since they were to cut across 
subject-matter lines, attitudinal in 
character, and expressible in terms of 
student behavior. They had to be 
precise enough to be measurable, yet 
broad enough to enable representa- 
tives of both the sciences and humani- 
ties to claim them as their own. The 
committee produced a list of ten 
objectives which its members believed 
were, or should be, outcomes of 
student experiences in college. The 
committee was unwilling, however, to 
indicate to what degree any of these 
objectives ought to be achieved by 
students. This problem they resolved 
by stating each objective in the form 
of the two poles of a continuum. No 
indication of a “correct” place between 
the poles was provided. 

These statements of objectives were 
made with the belief that people 
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respond to a variety of everyday situ- 
ations in terms of some rather funda- 
mental attitudes or principles acquired 
as a result of their total experiences 
within their particular culture. It 
was recognized, however, that fre- 
quently the impact of certain specific 
situations might be so great that 
individuals would respond differently 
from their accustomed ways. People 
living in American culture have ac- 
quired, in varying degrees, it is true, 
certain feelings concerning the powers 
the majority of any group should 
exercise over the whole group. Indi- 
viduals who have fairly consistent 
belief in the rule of the majority 
might still be unwilling to abide by 
its decision in such a matter as Pro- 
hibition. In spite of such variations, 
it was assumed that individuals, faced 
with a number of situations all 
involving the same principle, would 
make responses which might be tabu- 
lated to form indexes of their positions 
with reference to that principle. 


N THE assumption that, while 

teachers should be unwilling to 
state categorically a desirable point on 
each scale, they could agree on the 
desirability of moving students’ atti- 
tudes away from the extremes, the 
objectives were finally stated as 
follows: 

1. Belief in discussion and majority 
decision versus Acceptance of arbitrary 
action on the part of the minority 
According to the thinking which led to 
the establishment of this objective, 
extreme insistence on majority deci- 
sion in every situation can be as harsh 
and as arbitrary as the authoritarian 
rule of a single individual. 

2. Rejection of all authority versus Un- 
critical acceptance of authority 
Some persons feel secure only when 
guided by authority, regardless of its 
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competence. These may be contrasted 
with those who consider all men’s 
opinions about every subject to be 
equally valid. 


. Active participation in democratic 


processes versus Indifference and non. 
participation 

Notwithstanding the injunction that 
if one wants something done he should 
get a busy man to do it, the one 
extreme represents continual partici- 
pation in such varied activities that 
effectiveness is not possible in any of 
them. The other extreme is illustrated 
by the cynic’s ideal of complete with- 
drawal from society. 


. Respect for the general welfare versus 


Unconcern for the rights of society or 
of elements of society 

This principle is perhaps most clearly 
illustrated by rabid internationalists 
at one extreme, with the equally rabid 
isolationists or sectionalists occupying 
the opposite position. 


. Respect for and demand for evidence 


versus Uncritical acceptance of unval- 
idated statements 

A common figure on college campuses 
is the scholar who, while working 
diligently on his specialty, is never 
willing to publish because he always 
needs just a little more evidence. He 
represents one extreme, whose coun- 
terpart is the person who is willing to 
accept almost any sort of plausible- 
sounding statement. 


. Concern for, and interest in, all fields 


versus Limitation of interest to a 
specialized field 

Worshipers of vocation, money, or 
some other single, all-pervasive life 
purpose exemplify one extreme of 
this principle. Those who become so 
much interested in so many fields that 
intelligent appreciation is possible in 
none of them represent the other. 


herence to law and custom 

Those to whom novelty is the supreme 
value might be said to demonstrate 
an extreme of open-mindedness. Those 


. Open-mindedness versus Uncritical ad- | 
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ATTITUDE INVENTORIES 


who always seek to keep the status quo 
in all things illustrate the opposite. 

8 Active concern for others versus Self- 
centeredness or indifference 
Such concern for others that one 
would be willing to make every sacri- 
fice, even that of life, in order that 
others might live, is contrasted with 
resentment at others’ good fortune. 

g. Definite goals or philosophy versus 
Simple expediency 
If the hypothesis that people respond 
to many situations according to a few 
fairly stable principles is accepted, 
then one extreme of this category 
might be illustrated by conscious, lit- 
eral adherence to those principles in 
every circumstance. Habitual re- 
sponse to situations only in terms of 
factors intrinsic to each situation 
typifies the opposite. 

10. Acceptance of responsibility for deci- 
sion and action versus Indecision 
While some men desire to accept or 
assume responsibility for action in all 
matters regardless of the appropriate- 
ness of their doing so, others con- 
stantly practice procrastination and 
are reluctant to assume any responsi- 
bility or to reach any decisions. 

These objectives were given to the 
Board of Examiners with the request 
that an instrument or instruments be 
designed to measure students’ posi- 
tions with regard to them. The com- 
mittee was most anxious that the 
instrument reveal group positions and 
group changes with some precision. 

It was less concerned with the precise 

measurement of individual changes. 


FTER consideration of the vari- 

ous methods available for the 
measurement of attitudes, the Board 
of Examiners decided to develop a 
single inventory of attitudes and 
beliefs which would employ several 
different techniques of attitude-test 
construction. The statements of ob- 
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jectives as they were formulated by 
the committee were subject to varying 
interpretations. As a means of defin- 
ing them more clearly, each category 
(principle or objective) was scaled on 
the basis of a modification of a rec- 
ognized techniques for scaling: the 
principle of equal-appearing intervals. 

For each category, a series of state- 
ments was prepared, representing 
intervals along the category con- 
tinuum. These were submitted to 
judges to be sorted into ten stacks. 
Each stack represented a _ point 
marking off one-tenth of the entire 
continuum. Stacks were arranged 
progressively from one extreme to 
the other. 

From each stack one statement was 
selected to form part of the final scale 
of the entire category. Each selected 
statement was the one on the position 
of which most of the judges were 
agreed. This process was repeated 
until each category could be expressed 
in the form of a ten-point scale. 

At the beginning of the scaling 
process the intention had been to 
write inventory items illustrating all 
ten points for each category. That 
plan was given up in the interest of 
providing a greater variety of prob- 
lem situations to serve as the basis for 
the expression of attitudes. Each ten- 
point scale was therefore reduced to 
a three-point scale. Each point 
then represented one extreme or the 
other, or midway between the two 
extremes. 

An example of a category and its 
scaled sub-categories is the following: 


Belief in discussion and majority decision 
versus Acceptance of arbitrary action on 
the part of the minority 
Complete faith in majority decision 
and a belief that it should be binding 


on the entire group. 
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Minority decision binding only in those 
areas the limits of which have been 
prescribed by the majority. 

All decisions made by a small minority 

or single individual, frequently with 

intent to harm the members of the 
group. 

The next step was to write descrip- 
tions of a number of situations which 
students might be called upon to face 
in everyday living. The situations 
were described in such a way that a 
number of statements, each _illus- 
trative of one of the sub-categories, 
could be made about them. The 
completed inventory consisted of 
twelve situations with a total of 150 
statements about them. Directions 
presented at the beginning of the 
inventory asked students to read each 
situation and then to respond to each 
statement according to whether they 
agreed or disagreed with it, or were 
undecided. The following is an exam- 
ple of the sort of situation used, 
together with some of the statements 
about it. 

Situation 4 

In Hungary, the government decided 
that the schools, traditionally the respon- 
sibility of the Roman Catholic Church, 
should be brought under state control. 
The Cardinal, head of the Hungarian 
Church, opposed the decision and ordered 
the bishops who managed the schools, 
and the priests who taught in them, to 
resist the order. For this and for other 
acts against the government, the head of 
the Hungarian Church was tried for 
treason and sentenced to life imprison- 
ment. Many people, the world over, 


criticized the action of the Hungarian 
government. A great many people, how- 
ever, defended the civil action on the 
ground that church opposition to bring- 
ing schools under state control actually 
was against the best interests of the state 


and should be punished. 
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36. The trend against church control of 
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education in Hungary was undoubt. 
edly instigated by Communists jn 
Russia. 

(This statement was designed to give 
an indication of students’ attitudes 
toward evidence.) 

If church control of schools has not 
worked perfectly in Hungary, some 
other arrangement should be at. 
tempted. 


' (This was designed to reveal the 
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39: 


40. 


41. 


42. 


degree of open-mindedness students 
maintain.) 

Relations between church and state 
in many European countries are so 
confused that we Americans can never 
understand them well enough to form 
intelligent opinions. 


(This also was designed to show stu- 


dents’ attitudes toward evidence.) 


the Catholic Church to control schools, 
the government should not allow any 
non-Catholic schools to operate. 

(This statement was written to reveal 


the degree to which students favor 


majority rule.) 

There is a definite limit to the kinds 
of measures the Hungarian people 
would be justified in using to secure 
the release of the Cardinal. 


If the majority of Hungarians desired | 








(This was designed to test attitudes | 


toward participation in public affairs.) 
The state can never have sufficient 


evidence to justify a charge that a | 


church official’s service to his church 
is treason against his country. 
(This, again, is supposed to test stu- 
dents’ regard for evidence.) 
Laymen were not justified in interest- 
ing themselves in the control of educa 
tion, traditionally the concern of the 
Roman Catholic Church. 


~—— 


(This statement was designed to ind: | 


cate students’ attitudes toward ind: | 


vidual participation in affairs ot 


interest to society.) 


A trial form of the inventory was 
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ATTITUDE INVENTORIES 


administered to students entering 
college at the beginning of the fall 
term, 1948, and to several groups dur- 
ing the following year. Scores were 
obtained by preparing a separate 
scoring key for each one of the ten 
categories. 

Study of the results obtained from 
the first and second administrations 
of the inventory provided many sug- 
gestions for revision of the instrument. 
One such suggestion involved a 
substantial modification of the entire 
structure of the inventory. The “unde- 
cided” element of the key allowed 
some students to take the entire test 
without revealing much about their 
attitudes. To correct this deficiency 
and to provide an additional instru- 
ment, a form making use of a tech- 
nique which forced students to respond 
was developed. Instead of ten long 
situations, 85 shorter situations were 
constructed. Following each situation 
were three statements, each of which 
illustrated one of the three points on 
a category continuum. Students were 
instructed to select the one statement 
of the three with which they agreed 
most and the one with which they 
agreed least. The third statement 
was not to be marked. The following 
example is typical of a set of state- 
ments designed to show students’ 
attitudes toward selflessness. 

During the American occupation of 
Cuba the disease known as yellow fever 
reached epidemic proportions. An Amer- 
ican medical mission headed by Major 
Walter Reed was sent to discover the 
cause of and cure for the disease. Reed 
advanced the idea that the disease was 
carried from sick men to well men by the 
Aédes mosquito. In order to test Reed’s 
theory Dr. Jesse Lazear allowed a mos- 
quito, which had been around sick men, 
to bite him. If Lazear contracted the 
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disease, Reed’s theory would be verified 

and control measures could be developed; 

but Lazear might die. Imagining your- 

self in the position of Dr. Lazear, how 

would you have reacted? 

22. Allow myself to be bitten by the 
mosquito. 

23. Refuse to allow myself to be bitten. 

24. Allow myself to be bitten only if a 
reasonably effective cure were known. 


Two final forms of the inventory 
have been printed. One form is a 
revised version of the original, using 
the threefold response: Agree, Dis- 
agree, and Undecided. The other 
makes use of forced choices. These 
two forms were used for the first time 
at the beginning of the fall term, 1949. 


N THIS description of the develop- 

ment of the attitude inventory no 
attempt has been made to describe 
the statistical treatment of the results 
of trial administrations of the inven- 
tory. We should prefer, in closing, to 
emphasize some rather unusual fea- 
tures of the project. It represents the 
concerted efforts of members of seven 
different academic departments to 
reconcile differences often assumed to 
be intrinsic in departmental organiza- 
tion. These members after much 
serious exchange of ideas, sometimes 
rather fiery, were able to agree on ten 
educational objectives and to say 
that they represented major goals of 
all of their departments. They agreed 
that these goals were of such impor- 
tance that a determined effort should 
be made by the entire staff of the 
Basic College to discover how well 
they were being achieved. 

Members of the staff co-operated 
constantly with the Board of Exam- 
iners in the development of the 

[Continued on page 392) 
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Mechanics of Expression at 


the Graduate Level’ 


Most teachers, including college 
English instructors, test the results of 
their teaching. The freshman student, 
after emerging successfully from a 
thorough screening process as an 
entrant to a university of high stand- 
ing, must still submit to examinations 
given by professors. Students at 
stages of achievement higher than the 
freshman level are periodically ap- 
praised and rated. At the graduate 
level the college clientéle comes under 
more critical surveillance. 

Without taking the time and effort 
required for a survey and a major 
study of a large sampling of graduate 
students, we were interested in discov- 
ering the attainment in mechanics of 
expression by the members of a 
typical graduate class in the field of 
education. Our queries centered in 
such questions as 
To what extent have graduate students 

mastered the fundamentals of gram- 

matical usage, punctuation, spelling, 
and capitalization? 

Are graduates who are pursuing courses 
in colleges of education superior or 
inferior according to the standards on 
basic English attained by the average 
undergraduate? 

What are the degrees of recall and com- 
prehension of fundamental skills in 
English of a class of 37 graduate stu- 
dents in education? 

The aforementioned posers were 


1Reported by Nick J. Topetzes and Cyril C. 
O’Brien, Department of Education, Marquette 
University. 
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among other questions considered jn | 
this minor project. | 
In order to give validity to the 
results of the study, and make it not 
merely a summary of incidental ob. 
servations of the language levels of 
students in graduate courses in col. | 
leges of education over a period of | 
three years, a class of such learners | 
was selected for experimentation. It | 
comprised those who had received | 
their elementary, secondary, and col- 
lege training in English in widely 
scattered schools in and out of the 
state. There was no inbreeding, such 
as might have occurred if a percentage 
of the group had received such basic 
skills from a particular school or 
college. These students hailed chiefly | | 
from diverse sections of the Midwest, | 
and all were attending a university of | 
high standing. It was assumed that 
the group was no better or worse in 
English techniques than other gradu- 
ate classes in education, as evidenced 
by written assignments, term papers, 
semester tests, and examinations in | 
the subject-matter of the education 
courses taken in a regular graduate | 
school. In fine, all 37 students were | 
admitted to the graduate school in | 
question as the result of a superior | 
grade-point average gained in the 
various colleges from which they | 
came and, in addition, of their having 
submitted to tests of general scholar- 
ship demanded by the graduate school. 
- The individuals in the group under 
consideration were given the Co 
operative Test A: Mechanics of 
Expression, Form T, and the English 
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WITH THE TECHNICIANS 


Aptitude of the Iowa Placement 
Examinations, Series EAI, Revised, 
Form A. The first of these two tests 
is definitely a measurement of achieve- 
ment in basic English. It includes 
subtests of grammatical usage, punc- 
tuation, spelling, and capitalization. 
The Iowa measure gauges ability in 
grammar, sentence construction, re- 
call and comprehension of verbal 
techniques, and appreciation of form 
and structure in composition. 

The coefficient of correlation of the 
two tests was found to be a positive 
2, with a probable error of .08. 
This would suggest that the Iowa 
English Aptitude Test measures dif- 
ferent items from the subject-matter 
of the Cooperative English Test, and 
that one test can be used in supple- 
menting the other. 

The scores scaled on the Coopera- 
tive English Test ranged from 41 to 
76. Of these, 32 were above 50 and 5 
below 50. The average student, after 
four years’ study of high-school Eng- 
lish, would normally score 50 on this 
scale at the end of Grade XII. The 
graduate students in this study made 
an average mark of $9.1, a score that 
is not high, considering the fact that 
these graduates had been subject to 
additional training in English during 
their undergraduate years in college. 

An interesting comparison may be 
made with the scores of the graduate 
students on the English Aptitude of 
the Iowa Placement Examinations. 
The range of scores on this test was 
§ to 95, with a mean score of 53. 
Although there was a greater spread 
of points in this instance, an interpre- 
tation of the results would indicate 
that the class on the whole was only 
slightly inferior in English aptitude. 

The most common error indicating 
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lack of knowledge of fundamental 
grammatical usage was nonagreement 
of a compound subject and predicate. 
The item, “The experimental study 
and the occasional practical use of 
this vitamin during the past decade 
has given some promising results,” 
was considered correct by 29 of the 
37 students. In order of frequency of 
occurrence, the next five mistakes 
involved the misuse of whom for who, 
principle for principal, are for is, have 
for has, and go for goes. 

In punctuation, the most frequent 
errors centered around the use of a 
comma for a semicolon, the omission 
and incorrect use of quotation marks, 
the misplacement of an apostrophe, 
and the wrong use of commas. 

In spelling, the word most fre- 
quently misspelled was marriage. 
There were 26 who made mistakes in 
this instance. Other words misspelled 
in the order of frequency were: per- 
missible, eliminate, receiver, symmet- 
rical, and wintry. These five words 
were misspelled by 21, 20, 19, 11, and 
10 members of the class respectively. 

Fewer errors occurred in capitaliza- 
tion than in any of the other subtests. 
The chief errors in capitalization (10 
in number) occurred in connection 
with an address, in 10 and 8 cases. 
Only one other mistake was made as 
many as 8 times. This was the cap- 
italization of the initial letter of the 
word ¢he in a title. Sporadic omis- 
sions were evident throughout this 
subtest, but there were no other 
numerous errors. 

In an item analysis of the Iowa 
Test, it was found that most mistakes 
in Part 1 were made through inability 
to recognize incongruous metaphors, 
such as a statement similar to “The 

[Continued on page 394] 
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Tue Educational Testing Service is 
offering for 1951-52 its fourth series 
of research fellowships in psycho- 
metrics leading to the Ph.D. degree at 
Princeton University. Open to men 
who are acceptable to the Graduate 
School of the University, the two 
fellowships each carry a stipend of 
$2,375 a year and are normally 
renewable. 

Fellows will be engaged in part- 
time research in the general area of 
psychological measurement at the 
offices of the Educational Testing 
Service and will, in addition, carry a 
normal program of studies in the 
Graduate School. Competence in 
mathematics and psychology is a pre- 
requisite for obtaining these fellow- 
ships. Information and application 
blanks may be obtained from: Direc- 
tor of Psychometric Fellowship Pro- 
gram, Educational Testing Service, 20 
Nassau Street, Princeton, New Jersey. 


“Twenry-rive men and women have 
recently taken a five-weeks orienta- 
tion course in Washington prepara- 
tory to working in supervisory and 
instructional positions in several of 
the cultural centers in Latin-American 
republics. The purpose of these cen- 
ters is to acquaint nationals of other 
countries with the cultural achieve- 
ments of the people of the United 
States and to increase mutual under- 
standing and friendship among the 
American peoples. They offer varied 
educational and cultural programs, 
one of the most popular of which is 
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the teaching of English. During 1949, 
more than 48,000 persons were en- 
rolled in language classes. Sixty per 
cent of the income of the centers is 
derived from local and private sources 
abroad; the remainder is supplied by 
the United States Government. 


Yare Universrry has announced 
that a record-setting total of $346,763 
has been awarded in scholarships and 
other forms of financial aid to 348 
students of the freshman class who 
entered Yale this fall. The previous 


high mark was-set last year, when | 


$335,000 was awarded to 323 incom- 
ing Freshmen of the class of 1953. The 
348 recipients of freshman scholar- 
ships come from 37 states, the Dis- 


trict of Columbia, Hawaii, and three | 


foreign countries. 


A croup of 32 Finnish graduate stu- | 


dents are in this country for a year of 
study at American colleges and uni- 
versities. This program is made pos- 
sible by Public Law 265, which pro 
vides that future payments on 
Finland’s First World War debt shall 


be set aside to encourage cultural | 
relations between the two countries. | 
The first funds became available with | 


the payment of the December, 1949, 
installment. A total of 40 Finnish 
students will take part in the program 
during the current academic year. 


A\pproximate.y 40 foreign students 
representing eighteen nations studied 
American culture in a special six 
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weeks program at Yale University. 
The classroom program for the visitors 
was made up of three courses: Liter- 
ature and the Arts in Contemporary 
America, Contemporary American Po- 
litical Organization, and Contempo- 
rary Society and Economic Life. In 
addition to their studies, the visitors 
spent several week ends in tours of 
the East. At the completion of their 
American indoctrination course, most 
of the foreign students will pursue 
further studies in the United States. 


Since. the inauguration of the co- 
operative system of work and study 
in technological education at the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati in 1906, each 
decade has seen a large number of 
institutions adopt the system, accord- 
ing to the United States Office of 
Education Bulletin, “A Survey of 
Co-operative Engineering Education,” 
by Henry H. Armsby. Four institu- 
tions did so before Ig10, nine in the 
decade beginning in Ig10, and twelve 
and thirteen respectively in the next 
two decades. Sixteen have done so 
since 1940. A few have dropped the 
plan. Today there are 24,845 co- 
operative students in the United 
States: of these, 14,683 are working 
for degrees in engineering and 4,024 
are in non-degree programs. 


Tue Goethe University at Frankfort 
recently received $500 worth of new 
textbooks and reference books as 
gifts from American donors, through 
the CARE-UNESCO Book Fund Pro- 
gram. The delivery was the first in 
the American Zone of Germany under 
the new plan. It included the latest 
and best American works on public 
health, medicine, dentistry, sociol- 
ogy, agriculture, and applied sciences. 
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Similar books have gone to the Free 
University of Berlin and the Peda- 
gogic College:in West Berlin. In the 
near future CARE will send the fol- 
lowing shipments to Germany: Uni- 
versity of Bonn, $500; the teacher- 
training colleges of Bamberg, Erlange, 
Munich-Pasing, and Schwabach, $200 
each; Hamburg State University, 
$300; Student Co-operative of Ham- 
burg, $135; and the University of 
Freiburg, $550. 


A wartion-wie program of medical 
preparedness against atomic warfare 
began at the University of Rochester 
last March. The program is described 
in the Fournal of the Association 
of American Medical Colleges (May, 
1950). About 30 selected physicians 
from seven states took part in an 
intensive civilian defense course in the 
atomic-energy project of the Univer- 
sity in which all phases of atomic 
injuries and treatment were covered. 
The project was organized by the 
National Security Resources Board 
in co-operation with the Atomic 
Energy Commission. 

A similar program was conducted 
at Johns Hopkins University School 
of Medicine, and other courses are to 
be given at the medical schools of the 
universities of California, Alabama, 
and Utah, at Western Reserve, and at 
the Argonne National Laboratory. 

Each state will send qualified repre- 
sentatives from approved medical 
schools, doctors from state health 
departments, osteopathic colleges, and 
associations of physicians. In addi- 
tion, representatives of large cities at 
least 75 miles from the nearest accred- 
ited medical school will take part in 
the project and set up defense pro- 
grams in their own cities. 
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Subjects covered in the training 
program include the biological, patho- 
logic, and genetic effects of radia- 
tion, the medical aspects of atomic 
explosions, mechanical and thermal 
injuries, radiation-detection devices 
and their use, radiation therapy, 
practical considerations in dealing 
with an atomic-bomb catastrophe, 
and psychological factors such as mass 
hysteria resulting from atomic disaster. 


Approximatety three hundred 
awards for United States citizens to 
serve as visiting lecturers or to under- 
take advanced research abroad have 
been included in the educational ex- 
change program for 1951-52 author- 
ized by the Fulbright Act. The closing 
date for filing applications for awards 
for lecturing and research is October 
15, 1950. Requests for application 
forms and for further information 
should be addressed to the Committee 
on International Exchange of Persons, 
Conference Board of Associated Re- 
search Councils, 2101 Constitution 
Avenue, Washington 25. Inquiries 
regarding opportunities for graduate 
study should be sent to the Institute 
of International Education. Inquiries 
regarding awards to elementary- and 
high-school teachers should be ad- 
dressed to the Division of In- 
ternational Educational Relations, 
United States Office of Education, 
Washington 25. 


Pans for a series of televised courses 
for adults, scheduled to begin this 
fall, have been announced by the 
University of Michigan and Station 
WWJ-TV. Everett J. Soop, director 
of the Extension Service, will arrange 
the study courses, publish bulletins, 
receive enrollment fees, conduct exam- 
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inations, and award certificates of 
recognition to those who successfully 
complete the program. Sunday after- 
noons have been selected for the hour- 
long telecast, which will be divided 
into three parts. The first twenty min- 
utes will be academic in character, in- 
cluding lectures on history, the fine 
arts, music, and the fundamentals of 
the natural sciences. These will be illus- 
trated with all the visual aids used in 
undergraduate instruction. The sec- 
ond third of the hour will cover sub- 
jects of general interest. The last 
twenty minutes will take the tele. 
vision class into research laboratories, 
workshops, and rare-book vaults, now 
accessible to only a few accredited 
students. The television station esti- 
mates that more than a million per- 
sons, using about 300,000 television 
sets in WWJ-TV’s coverage area, will 
form the potential enrollment. 


Six United States Government schol- 
arships for the academic year 1951-52 
are being offered to qualified Amer- 
ican social workers who wish to study 
in the United Kingdom. They are 
made available through the Fulbright 
Act and provide transportation, tui- 
tion, and full maintenance for the 
academic year. 

Candidates must be citizens of the 
United States at the time of applica- 


tion and must have an A.B. or its | 


equivalent. They must be profession- 
ally qualified and experienced in their 
fields of specialization; preference will 
be given to graduates of recognized 
schools of social work. These special 


awards are part of a large number of 


scholarships to be granted for gradu- 
ate study in all sixteen countries 
sharing in the Fulbright Program. 
Eligible candidates who will be 
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enrolled at an institution of higher 
learning in 1950-51 should apply to 
the Fulbright Program Adviser on 
their campus before October 31, 
19g0. Candidates not so enrolled 
should write directly to the Institute 
of International Education, 2 West 
45th Street, New York 19, before 
October 15, 1950. 


Tue National Safety Council has 
developed a plan whereby colleges and 
universities may receive its services 
and materials without being formally 
enrolled as members of the Council. 
It is believed that the development of 
this plan will do much to reduce the 
“cultural lag”’ between best practices 
in industry and business and what is 
taught in colleges and universities. 
Inquiries should be addressed to the 
Membership Department, National 
Safety Council, Chicago 11. 


By acreemenr with the National 
Security Resources Board, the United 
States Office of Education has as- 
sumed responsibility for the establish- 
ment of a national roster of scientific 
personnel and will conduct inven- 
tories and make studies of the nation’s 
scientific manpower supply. Progress 
reports on the work of the National 
Scientific Register Project will be 
made periodically to the National 
Security Resources Board by the 
Office of Education. 


Taree professorships in the College 
of the University of Chicago, com- 
parable in distinction and salary to 
the distinguished service professor- 
ships provided in graduate study at 
the University, will be established 
this autumn. Creation of the special 
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professorships, which will recognize 
ability in teaching, was made possible 
by a grant from the Carnegie Corpo- 
ration of New York, which provided 
funds to initiate the program and 
carry it for three years. The Univer- 
sity of Chicago thereafter will continue 
the professorships and others which 
are to be added in the next two years. 


Tue Institute for International Edu- 
cation will select fifty American teach- 
ers to teach in Japanese universities 
for two-year terms, beginning in 
April, 1951. The minimum require- 
ments are a Master’s degree and some 
teaching experience. Subjects will be 
English literature, social sciences in- 
cluding history, natural sciences and 
engineering, education, psychology, 
music, and library management. The 
Institute will work closely with the 
Japanese universities in making these 
appointments. Teachers interested in 
applying for these positions should 
write directly to the Institute of 
International Education. 


A stx-weexs workshop on social 
studies was held at Heidelberg in July 
and August. Its purpose was to 
develop proposals for effective citizen- 
ship training through a_ broadened 
program of social studies in German 
schools. Participants included 80 
representatives of educational sys- 
tems in the United States Zone and 
the American Sector in Berlin, 10 edu- 
cational leaders from European coun- 
tries, and 10 American educators. 
The conclusions of the workshop 
will be published and distributed to 
Western German educational officials, 
teacher-training institutions, and other 
educational agencies. 
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Federal Support 

UCH of this issue of the 

JournaL is devoted to a 

symposium on Federal sup- 
port of higher education. Our con- 
tributors deal with several aspects of 
this highly complex subject; we believe 
that they make important contribu- 
tions to the discussion of a major 
current problem. It is difficult in a 
brief editorial to say anything new on 
a subject that has been discussed so 
widely; all that is attempted here is to 
state certain premises that seem 
to this writer to be indubitable and to 
be basic to the consideration of any 
specific proposal in this field. 

First, Federal aid to higher educa- 
tion is here to stay. As our con- 
tributors point out, we have had Fed- 
eral aid almost as long as we have had 
a Federal Government. This aid has 
increased greatly in amount and in 
variety; it is going to continue to 
increase. The present crisis in Korea, 
the larger cold war, the coming to 
power of one political party or an- 
other, the views of a particular 
President of the United States—these 
and similar developments may accel- 
erate or retard the movement, or to 
some extent influence its character. 
But, barring the collapse or destruc- 
tion of our civilization, the continua- 
tion and the increase of Federal 
support is as certain as anything in 
human affairs can be. 

Second, there is need for careful 
planning, co-ordination, and system- 
atization of Federal support in accord- 
ance with sound principles. As Senator 
Thomas points out, Federal support 
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has developed on a piecemeal basis 
and, as Mr. Allen’s study shows, it is 
carried on by a multitude of agencies 
and subagencies with varying pro- 
grams, policies, and standards. Surely 
the time has come for a thorough 
consideration of the whole problem 
and the determination of policies on a 
comprehensive long-range basis. 

Third, there is need for a compre- 
hensive program of Federal scholar- 
ships. No one with any knowledge of 
the facts can deny that many thov- 
sands of able youth are denied oppor- 
tunity for higher education because of 
the financial situation of their fam- 
ilies. No one who believes in democ- 
racy can accept this state of affairs as 
desirable. And no one who has con- 
sidered the facts and arguments set 
forth by Mr. Gallagher can believe 
that private philanthropy or the 
states can adequately meet the need 
for scholarships. The only way in 
sight to provide substantial equality 
of educational opportunity for higher 
education is through a system of 
Federal scholarships. It is not sur- 
prising that this is the least contro- 
versial among the different kinds of 
Federal aid currently proposed and 
that so large a proportion of leaders in 
higher education from both publicly 
and privately controlled institutions 
favor it. 

Fourth, there is need also for direct 
aid to higher institutions. Practically 
no institution is supported by student 
fees alone. Hence, if the institutions 
are not to suffer, the increased attend- 
ance brought about by a Federal 

[Continued on page 393] 
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Unfair to Women 
Epucatinc Our Davucuters, by Lynn 

White, Jr. New York: Harper and 

Brothers, 1950. x +166 pp. $2.50. 

If I did not have more important 
things to do, I would go to Mills College 
in Oakland and picket President White’s 
office. My slogan: “Lynn White is unfair 
to women, unfair to women’s colleges, 
and unfair to women’s education.” 

Unfair to women, because he aims his 
book at Helen Hokinson’s group of 
“bulbous dowagers.” “The Hokinson 
humor... plays about the edges of 
spiritual tragedy” (page 13). But sup- 

ose our writer visits the A.A.U.W., the 

haan of Women Voters, the great 
church bodies, the Y.W.C.A. Lift your 
sights a little, Mr. White. Our older 
women are neither tragic nor funny. 

Unfair to women’s colleges, because he 
accuses them of “a singular lack of 
adventuresomeness,” and attributes to 
Bennington and Sarah Lawrence Colleges 
the new “spirit of innovation.” No 
similar experimental men’s college ap- 
peared because none was so badly needed” 
(page 34), a beautiful mon sequitur. 
Apparently Mr. White has not heard of 
Bard College and, in coeducation, of 
Antioch, Rollins, and others. 

But the truth is, women’s colleges have 
been “experimental” from the _ begin- 
ning. Their first “experiment” was to 
prove their right to learn and use that 
knowledge which is the common heritage 
of mankind. After that proof, they led 
men’s colleges in adopting the theory and 
practice of fine arts as liberal and cul- 
tural, in modern-language teaching (Mid- 
dlebury Summer Institute was a woman’s 
plan), in field studies in social sciences, 
and in international scholarships at the 
college level. These and many other 
“experiments”? marked women’s colleges 
before Sarah Lawrence, which preceded 
Bennington, by the way (page 34). 

Mr. White accuses women of failing to 
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support women’s colleges. How does he 
explain, for example, the success of 
Wellesley’s new four-million-dollar fund, 
to which 88 per cent of alumnae have 
contributed? How about it, Stanford? 
Mr. White is unfair to women’s educa- 
tion because he advocates as something 
new and unknown what has been the 
standard curriculum for twenty-five years. 
He is quite unfair to Aurelia Reinhardt, 
his predecessor, who inaugurated child 
study at Mills long ago. Vassar’s course 
on the family goes back to 1916. Heredity 
and other courses are nearly as old. A 
good example in current use is Brown and 
Kempton’s Sex (1950), which meets Mr. 
White’s criticisms squarely enough. 
Throughout the book, with much 
irrelevance for so short an essay, runs a 
continuous depreciation of women. One 
gathers that President White does not 
like women, does not admire any intel- 
lectual effort of theirs, such as their 
success in his own field of history, and 
would keep them in intellectual purdah, 
if he could, by condemning them to 
co-education, coo-education, and cow- 
education, the contented adorers of 
lover, husband, and child. Is he, after 
all, afraid of the intellectual woman? 
The general tenor of the book is easily 
illustrated: “‘No more tragic figure can 
be imagined than a young wife in a large 
city, pinned to an apartment by a baby, 
with no relief from her cloistered existence 
save endless telephone conversations with 
girlhood friends similarly shackled” (page 
104). Really, President White! Really! 
Henry Nosie MacCracken 
Emeritus, Vassar College 


A Compilation of Papers 

Trenps IN Mepicat Epucation, edited 
by Mahlon Ashford. New York: Com- 
monwealth Fund, 1949. xiv-+ 320 pp. 
$3.00. 
As part of its centennial celebration in 

April, 1947, the New York Academy of 
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Medicine held an Institute on Medical 
Education. Over fifty as a were pre- 
sented by outstanding authorities, repre- 
senting all of the important phases of 
medical education, ranging from _pre- 
medical education and selection of stu- 
dents to graduate and postgraduate 
training for specialization. Such impor- 
tant subjects as the relation of group 
practice and community medical services 
to medical education were also included. 

This book is a compilation of the papers 
presented before the Institute. It records 
a stimulating interchange of ideas regard- 
ing the problems confronting medical 
education today, and the reader is con- 
fident that the writers speak with author- 
ity in their various fields. 

However, the book is disappointing on 
two counts: actual trends in medical 
education are not covered, and there is 
very little effort made to relate the prob- 
lems of medical education to the social, 
economic, and political trends in the 
world today. 

The book would appear to be incor- 
rectly titled, since only one or two of the 
authors make an attempt to discuss 
trends. A few of the papers present a 
brief historical background of the par- 
ticular subject under discussion and 
bring the reader up to date as to present 
methods and problems. However, he is 
left to project his own trends in nearly 
every case. 

For example, in a chapter entitled 
“Implications of Current Trends toward 
Specialization,” the author gives a brief 
account of the activities of the Council on 
Medical Education and Hospitals of the 
American Medical Association to stimu- 
late various groups and institutions to 
meet the postwar demands for residency 
and fellowship training. Statistics are 
presented showing that the number of 
residencies was almost doubled between 
1941 and 1947, together with a tabulation 
of the opinions of members of American 
specialty boards regarding the optimum 
number of specialists needed in com- 
munities of twenty-five thousand or 
more. The author, Victor Johnson, then 
concludes, “Whatever conclusions may 
be reached, there should be no attempt to 
limit arbitrarily the number of specialists 
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entering or preparing for any field of 
medicine except as educational resources 
may continue to set limits, or as the plans 
of individual physicians may dictate” 
(page 178). The title of this chapter and 
the title of the book would lead the 
reader to expect the author to project 
at least his own ideas as to future trends 
in this field. Not only is there a failure to 
discuss future trends in the individual 
chapters, but there is no over-all discus- 
sion of trends in medical education. The 
book would be more correctly titled if it 
were designated “The Present Status of 
Medical Education.” 

In my opinion, the second disappoint- 
ment comes as one realizes the limited 
attempt, except in one or two discussions, 
to relate the problems of medical education 
to the social, economic, and _ political 
trends in the world today. This would 
seem to be a fundamental omission in any 
ge rage relating to medical trends. 

n fact, this omission rather high-lights 
the plea which appears many times for a 
broader education of the physician. 

Despite these criticisms, the publica- 
tion has a value in that the weaknesses in 
medical education are clearly  spot- 
lighted, particularly in the area of 
internship education. The need for med- 
ical education to correlate its basic sci- 
ence instruction closely with its clinical 
teaching is made very apparent. 

This teh while possibly not a “‘must,” 
should prove to be a useful reference for 
those who are planning undergraduate 
curriculums and postgraduate medical 
programs. The reader will be gratified to 
observe no trace of smugness or self- 
satisfaction among the leaders of medical 
education as they frankly discuss the 
status of medical education today. 

WiLiarp C, FLEMING 
University of California 


Descriptive and Critical Essays 
THE PuiLtosopHy or Ernst CassIReER, 
edited by Paul Arthur Schilpp. Evan- 
ston, Illinois: Library of Living Philos- 
ophers, Inc., 1949. xvili+935 pp. $6.00. 
This, another volume in the notable 
series, adds another distinguished name to 
the list. Because of the sudden death of 
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Mr. Cassirer a biographical presentation 
had to replace an autobiographical in the 
plan of the volume. This section is com- 
ed of asurvey of Cassirer’s life and work 
y Dimitry Gawronsky, and memorial 
statements by five others who had been 
associated with him in America, England, 
and Holland. 

Trying out Berlin, Leipzig, and Heidel- 
berg, as the result of a remark of Simmel 
he went to Marburg. There, in spite of a 
certain aloofness of manner, he soon 
became the central figure in the group and 
acquired increasing popularity. He re- 
turned in 1903 to Berlin; he went to 
Hamburg for fourteen years; when condi- 
tions became impossible in Germany, to 
Oxford (1933-35), to Géteberg (1935-41), 
to Yale in 1941, and Columbia in 1944. 

The central body of the book is a series 
of twenty-three descriptive and critical 
essays on the philosophy of Cassirer. 
These deal with his epistemology and the- 
ory of science, and focus attention chiefly 
upon the four volumes of his Erkenntniss- 
problem and the three of his Philosophie 
der symbolischen Formen. The breadth of 
Cassirer’s personality and the wide range 
of his knowledge is abundantly evident 
throughout the volume. He was a lover 
of music and poetry as well as of science, 
mathematics, and philosophy. A _ pro- 
digious memory was one of his greatest 
assets. 

His basic point of view was a revised 
Neo-Kantianism, and his perspective 
upon all particular questions was an 
approach through the problem of knowl- 
edge. But his outreach into all the 
interests of human life made his concern 
for the meaning of human existence 
universal. 

Metaphysics occupies small place in 
Cassirer’s thought. His Neo-Kantianism 
emphasized the priority of the problem 
of knowledge, and relegated the thing in 
itself to a realm transcendent to experi- 
ence. There resulted a critical idealism 
which kept all reality within the scope of 
experience. His theory of knowledge 
included the study of the methodology of 
physics and mathematics as well as that 
of the social sciences. 

It was in the last-mentioned field that 
he developed his doctrine of symbolic 
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forms and his theory of mythological 
thinking and language. “Symbolic forms 
are progressive states of the self-emergence 
of consciousness” (page 291). Mind is 
essentially creative. It does not merely 
respond to objective reality; it re-makes 
it, in science and mathematics as well as 
in art. Science is nearer to art than the 
scientist commonly knows. It is because 
of the interest in the central position of 
this creativity and the enhancement of 
its development that Cassirer was a sin- 
cere humanist. The periods of history 
which emphasize the freedom of the 
human spirit are of prime interest to him. 
It was this also which made it impossible 
for him to live in Nazi Germany. 

Most of the essays are written in a very 
sympathetic spirit. That of Bidney seems 
least so. The essay of Fritz Kaufmann 
makes excursions farther afield than do 
the others. 

The space that should have been given 
to a reply by Cassirer is occupied by his 
paper on “‘Spirit’ and ‘Life’ in Con- 
temporary Philosophy,” published in 
Die Neue Rundschau in 1930. 

The exhaustive bibliography at the 
end of the volume is very valuable. 

ALBERT E. Avey 
Ohio State University 


A Scholarly Work 


A Documentary History or EpucatTion 
IN THE SOUTH BEFORE 1860: VoLume I, 
European INHERITANCES, edited by 
Edgar W. Knight. Chapel Hill: Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press, 1949. 
ix+744 pp. $12.50. 

Of the surprising number of books 
dealing with some aspect of the history of 
education that have been published dur- 
ing the past few years, the present 
volume is undoubtedly the most signifi- 
cant. This is a sound and scholarly work, 
and it represents the beginning of an 
undertaking impressive in its magnitude 
and scope, since four more volumes are in 
process of preparation. 

The comparatively recent appearance 
of so many histories of education would 
seem to indicate a healthy revival of 
interest in the subject, a growing realiza- 
tion that one fails to grasp the full impli- 
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cations of the current educational scene 
unless one has some knowledge of its 
historical antecedents. Possibly some of 
those educators who discoursed volubly 
during the 1930’s about the building of a 
new social order and kindred subjects are 
beginning to realize that man cannot 
begin civilization anew and uproot him- 
self from his historical soil without suffer- 
ing hurt and impoverishment in so doing. 
Historians have preached this doctrine 
for the past fifty years at least; perhaps 
educators in general are beginning to 
heed their advice. Whatever the reason, 
there must be a growing demand for 
histories of education, since publishers 
continue to issue them. 

It seems highly appropriate that this 
history, which will doubtless remain the 
definitive work on southern education for 
many years to come, should be produced 
and published at the University of North 
Carolina, the oldest state university and 
the home of the most famous collection of 
documents dealing with southern history, 
the Southern Historical Collection. Both 
the editor and the University of North 
Carolina Press are to be congratulated on 
the make-up and appearance of Euro- 
pean Inheritances; it is a handsome 
volume. It is beautifully printed and 
bound. The topical arrangement is excel- 
lent, and the index is full and accurate. 

One tends to think of a documentary 
history as something usually found on 
library shelves and consulted only at 
long intervals by historical researchers. 
The present work, on the contrary, is one 
that is interesting to read and well 
adapted to classroom use. Himself a 
skillful teacher, Mr. Knight knows that 
the best way to teach history to mature 
students is to have them read primary 
sources rather than depend altogether on 
textbooks. He has made it possible to 
teach the history of southern education 
by doing just this, and so has placed 
teachers of the subject forever in his debt. 

As the region dealt with is large, the 
wealth of material available has had to 
be carefully chosen and edited. It is 


arranged under fifteen section headings, 
including documents describing Henrico 
College, the first attempt to establish an 
institution of higher education in the 
American Colonies, official minutes chron- 
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icling the educational work of societies 
both religious and commercial, such as 
the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts and the Winyaw 
Indigo Society, and generous extracts 
from the private journals of tutors on 
plantations, Philip Fithian, John Har- 
rower, and John Davis. The charter of 
the College of William and Mary, the 
first college actually established in the 
South and the second in the nation, is 
appropriately reproduced in facsimile in 
the original Latin, with an English trans- 
lation on facing pages. Each section is 
introduced by a passage of editorial com- 
ment, giving the historical setting and 
indicating further sources of information 
when these are available. 

The completion of all five volumes will 
undoubtedly give a decided impetus to 
graduate study of the history of education 
in the South. Candidates for the M.A. 
degree with a major in the history of 
education will probably be grateful for 
them for many years to come, since a 
good part of the material for a number of 
theses will be readily accessible. 

This first volume is a book of interest 
to the general reader as well as to the 
student of history. It is eminently read- 
able, even though it is a documentary 
history. One can pick it up, open it at 
random, and read with interest and 
entertainment, since the material of 
which it is made up is always significant, 
frequently colorful, and _ occasionally 
humorous. 

Currron L. Hai 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


For the College Student 


PRIMER OF INTELLECTUAL FREEDOM, 
edited by Howard Mumford Jones. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard 
University Press, 1949. xv+IgI pp. 
$2.75. 

In this admirable little book we find 
assembled seventeen papers which deal 
in a variety of ways with the problem of 
the suppression of intellectual inquiry. 
The authors of these papers range from 
Killian, Hutchins, Grenville Clark, and 
Conant in the present to J.S. Mill, 
Jefferson, Milton, and Francis Bacon in 
the past. 
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This volume is unified on the one hand 
by the question, How does the community 
deal intelligently with diverse opinions, 

rinciples, and practices among its mem- 

ane and on the other hand by the 
answer that free competition among ideas 
is the necessary condition for achieving 
truth. But in spite of this unity the 
papers display considerable diversity. 
The drive for orthodoxy shifts in its 
objects. Thus, Mr. Killian and others 
have had to explain the purpose and 
function of academic institutions; Justice 
Holmes is concerned with making clear 
(among other things) what protection the 
First Amendment gives the citizen, even 
in time of war. The guardians of ortho- 
doxy also change: Mr. Hutchins addresses 
a state legislative committee, Mr. Clark 
an outraged alumnus; Mr. Commager 
describes the antics of school boards and 
Congressional Committees; with Mr. 
Chafee, the protagonist is the Federal 
Government. The reader is_ strongly 
reminded that repression is enforced not 
only by laws and the acts of governmental 
bodies but by that vague but effectual 
entity “society.” The results of thought 
are often novel to the unthoughtful and 
the novel is horrible to many. 

Finally, these papers suggest in varying 
degrees of explicitness certain unresolved 
problems. What is the relation of “pub- 
lic safety” in its broadest sense to the 
free questioning of all moral and political 
principles? Is “discussion” a guarantee 
of valid conclusions (as so many of our 
current enthusiasts for discussion would 
have it) or merely a necessary condition 
for such conclusions? Is it appropriate to 
assimilate the objects, methods, and 
principles of social inquiry completely to 
the objects, methods, and principles of 
the natural sciences (as Karl Pearson 
does)? Is the pluralism required for the 
open forum of ideas just another name for 
relativism? 

This would have been a stronger vol- 
ume without Mr. Jones’s assumption that 
“it all began with Francis Bacon.” It 
would have been a stronger volume if the 
opponents of pluralism had a place. It 
is not easy to find even faintly respectable 
intellectual efforts of this sort, but surely 
there are Lenin and Plato. As consti- 
tuted, this book is likely to leave the 
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young reader with the impression that all 
the sinful are uncultivated. 

This brings up the difficult problem of 
who are the readers of such a volume. 
All of us could prepare a long list of those 
who should read it (and take it to heart). 
Many will want this book because it 
assembles in one place papers from 
diverse sources, but these people are those 
who do not need to be convinced. And 
those who need to be convinced read 
other books. But we should take Mr. 
Jones’s title seriously: this is a “primer” 
in a subject which is an indispensable 
part of every student’s education. It is 
perfectly clear that the audience for such 
a volume is the American college student. 

Jay WitiiaMs 
University of Chicago 


A Functional Approach 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR THE 
Citizen, by James L. McCamy. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1949. 
xi+139 pp. $2.50. 

The whole concept of public libraries 
and government documents is revitalized 
in this report by a political scientist for the 
Public Library Inquiry. While sotto voce 
criticism of distribution of documents has 
been raised in the past by librarians, Mr. 
McCamy’s functional approach is far 
broader, and his conclusions sharper, 
viewing the document as a source of 
government information and the library 
as the channel whereby it can best flow 
to the public. 

He concludes that, as instruments of 
purpose, the issuing agencies have not 
utilized the printed medium to its best 
advantage, that the distribution of docu- 
ments by all levels of government is disor- 
ganized and wasteful, and that the public 
library does not utilize its potential 
effectiveness to get governmental informa- 
tion to the citizen. 

Although the report also touches on 
state and international publications, the 
main emphasis is upon Federal documents. 
Here the author proposes his most com- 
prehensive changes in current practices of 
production and distribution. Calling for 
an over-all revision, he would strengthen 
the Government Printing Office by re- 
moving it from its accidental position as 
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an agency of Congress to that of a more 
powerful executive agency. The procure- 
ment of all Federal publications would be 
through one source, a superintendent of 
documents, and it would be free for all 
requesting libraries. Easier selection of 
current publications would be encouraged 
by better bibliographical aids. By a 
practical plan every library would become 
an outlet for any government publication 
that a citizen chose to order. 

McCamy’s objective is the extension 
of that enlightened citizenry upon which 
our democracy depends. His proposals 
can also aid the research worker and 
technician who are dependent upon the 
legal and specialized information in four- 
fifths of all government documents, but 
in whom the author is not primarily 
interested. 

Maurice Leon 
University of Wisconsin 


The Integrity of the Independent 
College 


BYRON S. HOLLINSHEAD 
[Continued from page 354] 


perspective nor the spiritual outlook to 
be good board members. To solve this 
dilemma some church colleges try to bal- 
ance their businessmen members with 
ministers of equal number, some non- 
sectarian colleges try to balance their 
other members by educators of equal 
number. Colleges not local should at 
least try to balance their local trustees 
with an equal number from other localities. 
If this sounds distrustful, it is not 
meant to be so. It simply recognizes 
what has often been said that the talent 
to rule is always and everywhere scarce, 
and that diverse elements on a board are 
something of a protection against misrule. 
It is also a recognition, as Gerald Johnson 
says, that what men think is true forms 
the basis on which they act, though what 
they believe true may not be true at all. 
It seems obvious that truth and wisdom 
are more apt to emerge from diverse back- 
grounds of profession and geography. 
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If, in this brief space, I have spent more 
time on the conditions under which the 
independent college can possess integrity 
than on its educational values, it is only 
because readers of educational periodicals 
have not suffered from lack of discussion 
of the reason for being of the independent 
college. There is ample to be said on that 
side and it has been said by many others 
more effectively than I can present it. 

But it should not be overlooked that 
the independent college can make its real 
contribution only under two conditions: 
first, that its faculty has an enthusiastic 
courage for practicing freedom and non- 
conformity, and, second, that its board has 
the will and vision to sustain such inde- 
pendence. Neither of these two condi- 
tions is easy to maintain. Most faculties 
and administrators, probably contrary to 
public opinion, are ultraconservative, at 
least in their educational practices, and 
most boards, again perhaps contrary to 
public opinion, are not made up solely of 
disinterested men of large vision moti- 
vated by pure altruism. It will do no one 
harm to recognize that the independent 
college can perform its highest function 
only if it makes every effort to imbue its 
faculty with courage and its board with 
the generosity and will to support unique- 
ness or quality. These two conditions 
seem requisite for integrity. 


Attitude Inventories 


LEWIS B. MAYHEW 
AND 
WALKER H. HILL 


[Continued from page 379] 


inventory. They suggested types of 
material to be used. They criticized 
materials submitted for their judg- 
ment. They helped with the scaling 
of categories. Some of the situations 
used in the inventory came as direct 
contributions of Basic College teach- 
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ers. The Board of Examiners served 
as the technical agency which trans- 
lated the ideas of the committee and 
the staff into an inventory. 

[Vol. XXI, No. 7] 


School with a Purpose 


ED RITTENHOUSE 

[Continued from page 762] 
primary object should be “to improve 
industrial and labor conditions .. . 
through the conduct of research and 
the dissemination of information in 
all aspects of industrial, labor, and 
public relations affecting employers 
and employees.” 

In keeping with this objective, the 
School, on its own initiative and at 
the request of labor, management, 
and the general public, makes studies 
in all areas of -industrial and labor 
relations. Some of the subjects cur- 
rently under study are: arbitration as 
a means of settling industrial dis- 
putes, public and private plans for 
social security, human relations in a 
hospital organization, techniques used 
by employers in integrating Negroes 
into the working force, and supervisory 
training. The Research Division has 
recently published informational bul- 
letins on training in New York State 
industries, welfare collective bargain- 
ing, union security and the Taft- 
Hartley Act in the Buffalo area, and 
apprenticeship in western New York 
State. 

That the School is able to take a 
detached, unbiased attitude and at 
the same time maintain such close 
ties with representatives of both labor 
and management is perhaps a tribute 
to Dean Catherwood, who has directed 
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the School since July, 1947. He was 
formerly Commissioner of Commerce 
for the state of New York, and prior 
to that was a professor of Public 
Administration at Cornell University. 

He believes that the public has a 
very real interest today in the main- 
tenance and improvement of satis- 
factory labor-employer relations. He 
has said: 

Both labor and management have 
equal interests and equal responsibilities 
in industrial and labor relations. While 
scientific developments as a result of 
research and their application have 
changed the world in which we live, the 
one basic requirement which has not 
been modernized by science is that of 
human relations—of getting along to- 
gether in the complex world in which we 
now live.® 

The New York State’s School of 
Industrial and Labor Relations is an 
exciting pioneer educational adven- 
ture in the development of mutual 
understanding among labor, manage- 
ment, and the general public. 


[Vol. XXI, No. 7] 


Federal Support 
[Continued from page 386) 


scholarship program should be matched 
by increased Federal support. 

Fifth, a very large measure of 
autonomy for the individual college or 
university must be preserved. This 
principle is so generally accepted that 
it requires but little elaboration here. 
It applies not only to the privately 
supported institutions, on whose be- 
half fears have been most commonly 


8Taken from a speech, “Education in Industrial 
and Labor Relations,” given at a meeting of Local 
122, Textile Workers Union of America, at Yonkers, 
New York, July 10, 1948. 
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expressed, but also to the publicly 
supported ones. The principle does 
not mean that there should be no 
control of Federal funds given for 
higher education. Federal scholar- 
ships, for example, should not be 
tenable in diploma mills; and Federal 
support should not be given indis- 
criminately to any enterprise that 
calls itself a college. 

Sixth, there is no adequate basis for 
the fear that Federal support means 
domination of higher education from 
Washington. On the contrary, there 
is ample reason to believe that this 
will not be the case. The history of 
Federal support, the utterances of 
practically all responsible leaders, the 
strength of the American tradition of 
institutional autonomy, and _ the 
prestige and influence of professional 
associations of institutions and edu- 
cators—these constitute an adequate 
guarantee that Federal support can 
be continued and increased without 
impairing the professional and insti- 
tutional freedom that is so essential 
to a healthy higher education. 

Let us then, as citizens and edu- 
cators, accept the fact that Federal 
funds will be an increasingly impor- 
tant source of support for students 
and institutions. And let us work for 
the development of the wisest policies 
with respect to their use. 


R. H. E. 


Mechanics of Expression at the 
Graduate Level 
[Continued from page 381) 
accusing finger of the district attor- 


ney, hurled in the balance, turned the 
tide.” One characteristic sentence 
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was incorrectly checked by 27 stu. 
dents. To four like sentences, 15 or 
more made wrong responses. How. 
ever, in comprehension of prose in 
Part 2 of the Test, 23 out of 37 had 
perfect scores. In the recall and 
comprehension of the poetry in Part 3, 
responses were the poorest on the 
entire test. This, of course, is the 
most difficult part. More than half 
of these items were answered incor- 
rectly by 9 members of the class. 

We might consider the present 
study of basic English skills of a 
typical class of graduate students in 
education one of long-range appraisal, 
Many of these skills had been taught 
to these students in both elementary 
and high schools. At best there was 
an English leaving age somewhere 
along the line. No doubt this varied, 
to some extent at least, from individ- 
ual to individual. Assuming that the 
group studied was representative, one 
glance at the data should dispel any 
idea that graduate students in educa- 
tion are basically grounded in common 
English skills. Furthermore, it must 
be realized that in a survey of any 
subject or phase of a subject, there 
will likely be a range of scores where 
some undergraduates will surpass 
some graduates; but this does not 
annul the argument for more con- 
sistent training in the fundamentals 
of English for those at the graduate 
level. 

The assertion that English for most 
students can be safely dropped in 
Grade IX, or be considered an elective 
in high schools is, we believe, unsound 
pedagogy. For those who plan to 
attend college, and who ultimately 
will be admitted to graduate school, 
more, rather than less, basic training 
in English is needed. 
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